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*¢ MARCH 27 


APRIL 17 


APRIL 24 


* APRIL 24 


¢ MAY 22 


March is a Lenten month. Lent begins on Mar. 2 as Methodists will be 
observing the Week of Dedication. Climax of that week is the Day of Dedi- 
cation, Mar. 6. It is suggested that the dedication of self be sealed with an 
offering (see January METHODIST STORY, pages 6-8). During this 
period of devotion Methodists are urged to study the Bishops’ Lenten 
booklet on “Christ and Our Freedoms.” 


Week of Dedication-Week of Evangelism. The Week of Dedication stresses 
self-dedication; the Week of Evangelism the winning of others. 


Ash Wednesday. Start of the Bishops’ Lenten study on the theme “Christ 
and Our Freedoms.” 


World Day of Prayer. This day, under auspices of United Church Women, 
fits into the early days of Lent and the Week of Dedication. The Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service is the local unit to take leadership. 


World Service Sunday. Representing the 17 World Service agencies in the 
leaflet for this day is the Board of Evangelism, whose work is depicted. 


(See page 35.) 
Easter. 


National Christian College Day. An occasion to note the contribution to 
American life by Christian colleges—especially our Methodist schools. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet lifts up the total cause of our basic 
general benevolence under the theme, “World Service is world service.” 


National Family Week. Church people have a special interest in this na- 
tional observance. The first Sunday is recommended as an appropriate date 
for Children’s Day. The last Sunday, Mother’s Day, is sometimes recognized 
in church as the Festival of the Christian Home. (See pages 6-8.) 


Rural Life Sunday. Christians of many denominations note the church’s 
mission to the countryside on this date. Concern for Christian values in 
rural life is appropriate for city congregations as well as those in the coun- 


try. (See pages 9-10.) 


World Service Sunday. For use on this day a leaflet tells how World Service 
gifts serve through the Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





A very unimpressive person some- 
times has the effect of raising the 
spiritual average of a congregation. 


The community that is tolerant of 
liquor will find liquor indifferent to 
all things honorable. 


Living a life is like driving a car: 
you ought to know what is going on 
behind you as well as what is happen- 
ing in front of you. ; 


It is possible to make it too easy to 


be good. 


It is reassuring to know that The 
Methodist Church is doing something 
to help the 2 million refugees who 
have fled from Red China to Hong 
Kong. The Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief has built a whole vil- 
lage of homes. 


John Barleycorn is to be found in 
the vicinity of too many highway acci- 
dents. 


Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and go ahead of him. 


MORE THAN 
APPORTIONMENT 


What more are you doing than 
others? (Matt. 5:47) 


What? Overpay World Service? 

Some churches did it last year. 
Some do it right along. 

To overpay your church’s World 
Service apportionment gives the 
satisfaction of having done some- 
thing vitally important for the 
basic Methodist benevolence. 

The facts are simple: 

@ The needs of the world are 
critical and our church's opportuni- 
ties abound. Much Methodist work 
has no source of income other than 
World Service. Only as conferences 
overpay can the Church advance. 

e@ A few churches, because of eco- 
nomic reverses or other factors, 
may fail to meet their goals. Only 
as other churches overpay can your 
conference be sure of fulfilling its 

The fiscal year ends May 31. 
There’s time between now and then 
ot yak church to overpay World. 








Story of the Month: 


Christian Witness 
in Hong Kong 


A Chinese tailor witnesses to his 


faith despite temptations and pressures. 


by Leslie C. Sayre 


Innumerable impressions were stamped 
upon my memory as I saw Hong Kong 
through the eyes of the Rev. Sidney 
Anderson, superintendent of Methodist 
work there. Now as I look back, one 
smiling face stands out most clearly—the 
features of an unusual Methodist. 

Hong Kong’s fame for producing ex- 
cellent suits at the drop of a hat prompted 
me to ask Mr. Anderson if he could rec- 
ommend a tailor. Eagerly he responded, 
“John Yue is the man. He has measured 
bishops, secretaries, missionaries, and 
numerous Methodist tourists.” 

Walking down a narrow street in a re- 
mote section of Hong Kong made me feel 
like a character in an old Fu Manchu 
movie. At a given number I descended a 
dark stairway, knocked gently at a small 
green door—and there bowing and smil- 
ing was John Yue. 

After talking business a while, my new 
tailor said, “This is more than business. 
Mr. Sayre is a member of the Detroit Con- 


ference who is serving as a missionary at 
Lanikai, Hawaii. 
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We are Christian friends. Be my guest at 
dinner tonight.” 

So at Princess Gardens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yue and I settled down to wonderful food 
and conversation. The Yues were Chris- 
tians long ago in Shanghai. Now they are 
prosperous refugees. 

John knows how to witness to his faith. 
When the waiter first approached, Mr. 
Yue told him: “Bring plenty of tea but 
nothing from the bar. We are Methodist 
Christians.” 

John’s faith went to work during his 
term as a Shanghai police officer. He dis- 
covered that his chief was gambling in 
the currency inflation—buying bars of 
gold on other people’s credit. Once when 
he ordered John to go his bond for more 
gold, John refused and aired the Method- 
ist position on gambling. He was dis- 
charged soon afterwards. 

The police chief seemed the smarter of 
the two for he fled before the occupation 
forces arrived—gold bars and all. But 
last year the ex-chief showed up in Hong 
Kong willing to work at anything for rice 
money. 

“But where are the gold bars?” asked 
John. 

“I invested them all in a shipping con- 
cern,” the former police chief replied 
sadly. “But they were dishonest. They 
took me.” 

A harsher experience came during the 
Japanese occupation. John was offered a 
Japanese army commission and a job as 
the supervisor of a factory producing 
military uniforms. John took the job at a 
good salary, but as a civilian. He reor- 
ganized the factory and raised production 
to a high level. He was surprised at an in- 


vitation to visit his military commander 
at his villa. 

There John found the captain display- 
ing his most ingratiating smile. He quick- 
ly got to the proposition. “You know how 
many bolts of heavy drill you have in the 
go-down. This could easily be replaced 
by an equal number of bolts of half 
quality drill. Nobody would know. This 
would mean a new house for me, a 
diamond for my wife, and a new auto- 
mobile for you.” 

When John demurred on Christian 
principles the situation got tense. When 
he refused to obey a command on his 
status as a civilian, he was expelled from 
the house. Knowing his life was now in 
danger, John found an early opportunity 
to leave the factory and quit Shanghai. 

His successor had no Christian scruples. 
In two months government investigators 
imprisoned 20 persons and lopped off the 
heads of the captain and two collabora- 
tors. 

John was full of such stories. He told 
them dramatically, appealing to Mrs. Yue 
to substantiate a fact or to add her im- 
pression. I still have his card and I shall 
use it if I ever again visit Hong Kong. It 
says: 

Clothes make the man. 
John Yue makes the clothes. 
See Yue soon... . 


New Missions Film Ready 


Some 25,000 Methodists viewed the 
new film, Medical Mission, during 
churchwide schools of missions and other 
missionary programs in January. 

By the first of June the number view- 
ing the film is expected to reach 200,000, 
according to the Department of Visual 
Education of the Board of Missions. 

Medical Mission is a color film pro- 
duced by the Rev. William F. Fore, di- 
rector of the Department of Visual Edu- 
cation. It is for rent from Cokesbury 
branches for $10. Time is 30 minutes. 

The film is recommended for use with 
the 1959-60 Methodist study on “Medi- 
cal Missions” and is supplementary to 
the study book, The Church and Medi- 
cal Missions, by Dr. and Mrs. Harold N. 
Brewster. 

Medical Mission shows the medical 
work of The Methodist Church and 
other denominations in several countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

Scenes include a missionary nurse in 
Southern Rhodesia climbing a moun- 
tain to diagnose a serious illness, a Chi- 
nese doctor in Sarawak (Borneo) tend- 
ing a sick Iban child in a longhouse in 
which still hang skulls left from head- 
hunting days, and a Methodist doctor at 
Vellore Christian Medical College in In- 
dia performing delicate chest surgery. 
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One of the purposes of the 
four-year Emphasis on Chris- 
tian Higher Education has 
been to strengthen the bonds 
between the church and its 
universities. 


(\’s and A’S 


In the words of a university president, the emphasis 
“has resuscitated the church relationship to the univer- 
sity at a critical period in the history of American 
higher education.” 

Leadership has been given by the Rev. John O. 
Gross, executive director of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, and the presidents of the uni- 
versities. There have been annual meetings during the 
quadrennium in which various members of the ad- 
ministrative staffs of the institutions could discuss their 
specialized tasks and ways of serving the church. As a 
result, the university presidents have requested a closer 
liaison between their institutions and the church. 

Here are answers to questions regarding study op- 
portunities in the universities related to the church. 


What constitutes a university? 


The University Senate of The Methodist Church, 
the nation’s oldest accrediting agency, has defined a 
university as an institution comprised of a college of 
liberal arts and sciences, a graduate school of arts and 
sciences, and one or more professional schools. All the 
schools and colleges of such an institution must meet 
the standards fixed by their respective state, regional, 
and national accrediting associations. 


What are the Methodist-related universities? 


The Methodist Church has eight universities (see list 
on page 3). These are the last significant group of 
Protestant church-related universities in the nation. 
They offer Methodist young people opportunities to 
complete graduate and professional education. 


How many students do the universities enroll? 


Nearly 102,000 or about 50.6 per cent of all stu- 
dents enrolled in Methodist-related institutions of 
higher learning. 


Why are the universities important to the whole 
system of Methodist higher education? 


The universities offer to The Methodist Church an 
unparalleled opportunity to develop leadership at the 
university level, where men and women are prepared 
for teaching in elementary and secondary schools and 
for colleges. Here in the universities students are pre- 
pared for the professions—the ministry, law, medicine, 
and other fields. Here are developed scholars who carry 
on research and publication. Here are developed 
specialists needed by the church in literary studies, 
missions, mass communications, the arts, social work, 


and other fields. 


What are the educational opportunities offered 
by the Methodist-related universities? 


See the accompanying tables. Better still, write di- 
rectly to the institutions for more complete informa- 
tion concerning the courses of study. 
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The Nature of a University 


A university is the most complex of 
all our human institutions. 

It is concerned with the entire range 
of human knowledge, values, and pur- 
It shares all the concerns in- 
herent in any government, and goes 
beyond this to raise a question no 
government ever raises about itself, 
Is this the best possible of all 


poses. 


namely: 
forms of government? 

the 
or- 


It shares 
concern of 
ganized religion for 
the shape of so- 
ciety, for the char- 
acter of its mem- 
bers, and for the 
destiny of the hu- 
man spirit, but also 
concerns itself with 
that science and 
technology no 
church ever calls its province. 

No business has its variety of aims, 
no farm grows its variety of produce, 
no empire of finance plays so many 
roles in the human economy. In many 
respects the most influential as well as 


Dr. Tolley 


by William P. Tolley 


the most enduring of institutions, it 
makes a critical contribution to every 
vital issue of our time. 

It is deeply committed to the worth 
of each individual. It is a stronghold 
of the free and independent spirit, the 
lone adventurer after truth, the human 
spirit in its unique and creative indi- 
viduality. 

As a complex, multi-dimensional, 
and living household of learning, a 
university cannot be captured by any 
single image that will last beyond the 
instant, the moment of definition. 

We are an undergraduate teaching 
institution, concerned with the con- 
veying of knowledge, the shaping of 
character, and the refinement of higher 
purposes for our youngsters. 

We are a graduate institution, proud 
of the competency and creativity of 
young scholars going out as teachers, 
researchers, and professional men and 
women of high promise. 

We are a research institution, ad- 
vancing the perimeters of human 
knowledge and learning things no 
man before has ever known. 


We are a continuing education, de- 
veloping latent skills, opening new 
opportunities, lifting the community's 
vision of itself. 

We are a service institution, healing 
the physically, psychologically, and 
socially hurt and handicapped; coun- 
seling with other institutions of the 
social order; and bringing art, music, 
sculpture, drama, books, and_build- 
ings to enrich our common life. 

We are an educational experiment 
station, seeking new and better ways 
to teach and learn. 

We are an institution moved by re- 
ligious faith, yet making no exclusive 
claims nor insisting that ours is the only 
answer to the deepest questions which 
life presents. 

We are primarily concerned with 
intellectual power, but also have an 
obligation to provide for the fullest 
possible development of the whole 
man. 

Dr. Tolley is chancellor of Syracuse (N.Y.) 
University and a Methodist clergyman. This 
statement was a part of Dr. Tolley’s recent 


report to the Board of Trustees of Syracuse 
University. 


Some Facts About Methodist Universities 


1958-59 
ia: Wes en Rk teins Uhnee” Endecins 
American Coed MSU 3,818 220 172,211 $ 1,889,641 
Boston Coed NEU 13,536 966 552,779 12,104,322 

a. Coed SU 5,612 651 1,400,000 47,930,624" 
Emory God SU 4339 476 508,337 35,279,434 
‘Northwestern Coed NCU 10,654 933 1,372,051 92,815,000 
Cod SU 5,987 325 477,165 — 10,884,305 

Coed MSU 8,608 898 557,522 _—-16,989,756 

Coed NCU 5,288 294 348,757 «4,818,486 

Sea ot corpus of the Duke Endowment MS Middle States Association of Col- 
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NATIONAL 
FAMILY WEEK 
MAY 1-8 


focuses attention on the 


Christian home and the church. 


Observe It in the Church 


by Edward D. Staples 


The White House Conference on 
Children and Youth which is to meet 
in Washington Mar. 27 to Apr. | will 
focus attention upon the place of chil- 
dren and youths in the home. 

During the first full week in May 
(May 1-8), Protestants, Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews observe National Family 
Week. In most communities each of 
these major faiths will celebrate the 
week in its own way. In other towns 
there will be interfaith activities, such 
as a public forum on some phase of 
family life. 

Each year a theme is selected by the 
Protestant churches working through 
the Committee on Family Life of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States. This is 
one expression of their belief that 
Christianity has a unique contribution 
to make to family living. 

How can your church use this week 
to strengthen family life and help 
families make a contribution to a 
troubled world? 

If the regular family committee of 
the commission on education cannot 
do the detailed planning for this week 
in the church, it should appoint a 
special committee to work with the 
Dr. Staples is director of the Department 


of Christian Family in the Methodist Board 
of Education. 
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pastor and the church-school superin- 
tendent and others. 


Sunday a Key Day 


In The Methodist Church, Family 
Week begins with Children’s Day un- 
less the annual conference has set 
another date for this occasion. A special 
Children’s Day program is provided by 
the Department of the Christian Edu- 
cation of Children of the general Board 
of Education. The title is We Are His 
People (15¢ each, 2 for 25¢, 10 for $1). 

Most pastors preach on a National 
Family Week theme on either the first 
or second Sunday of May. Some de- 
nominations have a special occasion 
planned for one of these days and of 
course the second Sunday is Mother’s 
Day. 

Other ministers preach a series of 
sermons during the month of May on 
themes related to the family. In some 
communities Mother's Day is called the 
Festival of the Christian Home and the 
emphasis is placed upon the impor- 
tance of the teaching of religion in the 
home. 

On one of the Sunday afternoons a 
meeting of parents in the church 
school could be held. In a general ses- 
sion a speaker might be used who 
could bring a practical message on 


“Parents Do Teach Religion,” or upon 
some phase of discipline in the home. 
If you have several departments in 
your church school, divide the parents 
for at least part of the afternoon into 
departmental groups, according to the 
ages of their children. Give the 
teachers and department superintend- 
ents an opportunity to talk over with 
the parents the objectives and concerns 
of their departments. 

Sunday evening might be used for 
a family night program at the church. 
Simple recreation, hymn singing, a 
play, and worship together as a family 
will be enjoyed by all. 


Stay-at-Home Night 


Each year it has been suggested that 
the family stay at home one night 
during the week. This may be a novelty 
for some families. 

Every minute of the evening need 
not be planned as a program, but in- 
stead of mother mending or ironing, 
father reading the paper, Johnny on the 
telephone and Bess studying all eve- 
ning, families can try to do some 
things together. They might play 
games, make candy, discuss a radio or 
TV program, or plan the summer vaca- 
tion. The value lies in doing things 
together. Close the evening with some 
hymns around the piano or on the 
phonograph and have prayer together. 

Many families will need suggestions 
for ways in which they can make the 
best use of this time. Several family 
life committees have prepared mimeo- 
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graphed sheets of useful suggestions. 

If you can get time on a television 
station, helpful programs are available. 
The Board of Education has a series 
of five, using a short motion picture 
to present a problem for discussion 
by a selected panel of experts. 


teaching Out 


Call the attention of the community 
to the fact that the churches are ob- 
serving National Family Week. Place 
posters in store windows, public 
schools, church bulletin boards and 
other public places. Posters are prepared 
through the National Council of 
Churches and may be obtained through 
the Service Department of the Board 
of Education (10¢ each, 3 for 25¢). 

Each year the Board of Education 
has issued a leaflet on the theme of 
National Family Week. These leaflets 
may be sent to every family in the 
church with an announcement of the 
church’s plans for the week. There 
are many other leaflets on family living 
(see Resources). 

As National Family Week is an 
interfaith observance, public libraries 
are glad to prepare displays of books 
for this week. Churches should give 
good publicity to this co-operation and 
urge parents to read more books on 
child care and the teaching of religion 
in the home. 

Many librarians are helpful in pro- 
viding displays of books for a local 
church family night. Sometimes they 
will send a librarian to the church to 
interpret the books to the parents and 
check them out. 


Churches Work Together 


Many communities have brought in 


resource people during National 
Family Week for forums, leadership 
schools, series of addresses, or family 
life institutes. By working together, 
the churches of the community can 
afford resources which are not avail- 
able to a single church. Publicity can 
be secured in the newspapers for a 
community enterprise more easily than 
for any one group. In some commu- 
nities it really is news when the 
churches all work together! 

Any approach to the public schools 
for leadership or co-operation can best 
be made by a group of churches work- 
ing together. 

Any season of the year is a good time 
to work to improve the laws which 
affect family life. National Family 
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Order these from the Service Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. Please send 
cash or check with order. 

e The Family as a Christian Commu- 
nity—leaflet on the theme for 1960. 
Dozen for 20¢; 100 for $1. 

e We Are His People (191-60-C)— 
Children’s Day program. 15¢, 2 for 25¢, 
10 for $1. 

e Poster (11x7) on theme for National 
Family Week. 10¢, 3 for 25¢. 

© The Second Look (3101-C)—a play 
by Nora Stirling on the family’s use of 
time. Production Packet of eight scripts, 
$1. 

e Study Materials for Parents’ Groups. 
Single copy free. 

e Some Good Books for Parents (3097- 
B). Single copy free. 

Order the following from the Cokes- 
bury store serving your territory: 

e The Charch and Families (3000-BC) 
—a manual of suggestions for the local 
program of family life. 25¢. 

e First Steps in Religion—filmstrip with 
record. $10. 

e Next Steps in Religion—filmstrip with 
record. $10. 

e Know Your Teen-Ager (3001-BC), by 
Evelyn M. Duvall (Methodist edition). 


Recommended Resources 





20¢, 10 for $1.50, 50 for $7. Recom- 
mended for giving to every parent with 
a child in junior high school. 

e Subscription envelopes for The Chris- 
tian Home, free. 

Sample copies of The Christian Home, 
free. 

Order the following motion pictures 
from the Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. Running time, rental rate, and 
whether the film is in color or black-and- 
white (B&W) are indicated. 

(See The Projector for descriptions and 
prices.) 

e One Love—Conflicting 

min., B&W $5, color $8. 

e A Chance to Grow—30 min. B&W 

$9, postage extra. 

e The Family Next Door—30 min., 

B&W $8, postage extra. 

e Pressure—12 min., B&W $4, postage 

extra. 

e The Tell-Tale Arm—37 min., B&W 

$8, postage extra. 

e Faith of Our Families—40 

B&W $11.50, postage extra. 

e For Every Child—29 min., B&W $8, 

color $12, postage extra. 

e Preface to a Life-—29 min., B&W $4, 


postage extra. 


Faiths—27 


min., 





Week is a good time to focus attention 
upon them. 


State Laws Vary 

The laws covering marriage, divorce, 
and family relationships vary from state 
to state. Some allow the marriage of 
a girl as young as 12 years of age and 
a boy of 14 if there is parental approval. 
See if your state needs better laws 
regarding proof of age. Check also on 
the waiting period after securing a 
license; compulsory physical examina- 
tion or laws regarding the registration 
of the person who performs the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

Divorce laws vary so much that there 
is considerable traveling from state to 
state to find the place where divorces 
can be obtained most conveniently. 
While strict divorce laws will not nec- 
essarily preserve marriage or contribute 
to the happiness of those who are 
married, there is certainly great need 
for better laws. Many denominations 
have gone on record as favoring uni- 
form divorce laws. 


The churches should also be con- 


cerned about the laws relative to ali- 
mony, desertion, non-support and 
adoption. Several churches have con- 
sidered these problems at mass meet- 
ings during National Family Week. 


Church, School and Community 


Church and school frequently are 
able to work together through their 
parents’ groups. Many times there will 
be duplication of membership and 
working together will be very natural. 
Thus they can be more insistent re- 
garding the hours at which parties for 
youths should close, provide more ade- 
quate recreation facilities for youth, 
and meet the needs of parents in the 
community. 

Many cities have a family service 
agency or a counseling service. The 
minister and other church leaders 
should know what the facilities are 
and use them. Sometimes these leaders 
are highly trained in the field of family 
problems and would make excellent 
resource persons for parents’ groups or 
National Family Week forums. 

The church should co-operate with 
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these groups in improving the family 
life of the community. Frequently it 
is possible through these agencies to 
sponsor courses for parents and dis- 
cussion groups for young people on 
preparation for marriage. 


Observe It 


in the Home 


by Dewitt Trivette 
National Family Week is a good 


time to consider the two questions 
most often asked about family wor- 
ship—why? and how? 

Often the “why” is not asked openly, 
but is implied in the failure to try 
family devotions because one isn’t just 
sure that it is worth the effort. 

The “how” is asked openly and 
frequently. 

There are no simple, obvious answers 
to these questions. No one way will 
work for everyone. The why and how 
of all religion must ultimately be an- 
swered by each family and each in- 
dividual. Only then will the answers 
have real meaning. This is in the tradi- 
tion of Paul, Luther, and Wesley. 

But National Family Week, espe- 
cially Mother's Day, is a good time to 
strive to answer the questions of why 
and how. 

Part of the answer lies in the obvious 
fact that the family is the basic unit 
of all society. Every individual has 
been influenced, for good or bad, by 
a family. 

If the family does not invite God 
into its home frequently and habitually, 
then God may be a stranger to its 
members. God remains only a casual 
acquaintance—someone to beg from or 
to plead with in times of crisis. He is 
not a close friend with whom we can 
talk and listen. 


Thing- or God-Centered 
Without frequent visits with God 
we inevitably drift toward materialism. 
We become thing-centered. Our in- 
terest lies in such things as cars, clothes, 


Dr. Trivette is a pediatrician who lives at 
Hickory, N.C. He and his wife have at- 
tended the three National Methodist Family 
Life Conferences. Dr. Trivette has con- 
ducted workshops at the Southeastern 
Jurisdictional Family Life Conferences at 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. He has been chair- 
man of the four interdenominational family 
life conferences held at Hickory. The 
Trivettes have four children. 


and even fine churches. These become 
the gods we worship. 

Our children are going to be faced 
with all shades of good and bad when 
they leave home to take their place in 
our complex, sophisticated, and cos- 
mopolitan society. How confusing it 
will be. 

A family religion which our children 
can recall and feel will help them when 
they must pick and choose values for 
themselves. 


Family Altars Help the Church 


The church needs family altars too. 
Family worship should continue and 
supplement church-school programs 
and worship services. The family must 
teach religion to its children, for the 
church can only suggest, guide, and 
inspire in its limited time. 

A family and the church must also 
face the question of “how” in family 
worship. How does a family begin? 
What can the church do to help a 
family start and continue family devo- 
tions? 

There are special programs such as 
the local, jurisdictional, and national 
family life conferences which help to 
promote and sustain interest in family 
worship. 

Mothers’ clubs, family nights, study 
groups, and Sunday-school lessons can 
all be used in the church to help 
families begin their own devotional 
programs suited to their own needs and 
interests. 


Time Is Available 


Of course the family must find a 
time for family worship. The time is 
there. Each family must develop its 
own schedule, however. Some families 
have worship before breakfast, by 
getting up 15 minutes earlier. Others 
have worship at bedtime or at meal- 
time. 

Once the time is set, the next move 
is to start. The family can begin its 
devotions by using a devotional guide. 
The children can read, sing, or per- 
haps play the piano. 

As soon as a child can talk, he can 
pray. And he will want to pray if other 
members of the family do. Let the 
children do as much as they can. 

Accompany the meditations with 
discussions on the children’s level. But 
watch out, for children usually under- 
stand more than we suspect! 

Family worship means a few minutes 
set aside each day to invite God into 


our homes. There are also many mo- 
ments of informal worship that can 
mean much to our children. 

In the course of normal family 
routine there are many times and many 
ways when we can help children feel 
the love of God, to be concerned for 
others, and to think about real values. 

Each of us can do all of these things 
and we must do them, day by day. 


———Use—___——_- 


Devotional Materials 


The following materials, available from 
The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn., are recommended 
by the Department of Family Worship 
of the Board of Evangelism for family 
and personal worship. 

e The Family at Prayer, compiled by 
Abigail Graves Randolph. It contains 
prayers, scripture, and quotations for 
every member of the family to share to- 
gether. 75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

e Children’s Prayers, by Lucy Gray 
Kendall. 50¢, 12 for $5. 

e Youth at Prayer, by Harold and 
Dorothy Ewing. Contains prayers and 
prayer helps by outstanding workers with 
youths. 75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

e The Family Series. This consists of 
five booklets: Family Devotions, by Nels 
F. S. Ferré; Parents Do Teach Children, 
by Edward D. Staples; The Marks of a 
Christian Home, by Hazen G. Werner; 
The Family Altar, by Hazen G. Werner 
and Roy H. Short; and Home Grown 
Religion, by F. Gerald Ensley. 50¢ per 
set. Individual books may be purchased 
for 15¢ each, 10 for $1, or 100 for $7. 

e Quiet Time Box. This is a set of four 
books for families with young children. 
Included are Prayer Time, Worship 
Time, and Quiet Time, by Edward D. 
Staples; and Poetry Time, by John E. 
Brewton. The set comes in a case for 
$1.75, three sets for $5. Individual books 
may be purchased for 50¢ each, 12 for $5. 
e Other booklets, including Prayers 
from The Upper Room, Table Graces 
from The Upper Room, Finding God 
Through the Family, How to Conduct 
Family Worship at the Table, and When 
the Family Prays. 15¢ each. 

e Family Leaflets, including Dad, the 
Head of the House; A Mother Can; 
Family Worship: the Key to the Home; 
A Family Altar Is Portable. 100 for $1. 

A catalog of devotional literature is 
available from The Upper Room. 

Other materials are available from The 
Upper Room and the Cokesbury store 
serving your territory. 
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Rural Life Sunday makes vivid 
country church needs—also sub- 
ject of this year’s home missions 
study. 


by Rockwell C. Smith 


The following article is from the new 
volume, People, Land and Churches, writ- 
ten by the professor of rural sociology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. The volume is a 
churchwide home mission study, published 
and copyrighted by Friendship Press, 
which has kindly given permission for the 
use of this material. The book may be pur- 
chased from the Cokesbury store serving 
your territory at $2.95 cloth, $1.50 paper. 


Three kinds of organizational con- 
flict plague the town-country commu- 
nity: 

e Conflict between leaders and led, 
often between old leaders and new- 
comers to the community. 

e Conflict between organizations with- 
in the community, school and church 
for example. 

e Conflict between like agencies with- 
in the community, such as church de- 
nominations or farm organizations. 

The first result of such conflict is 
that the energies of persons and groups 
are expended in beating the other 
fellow or his group rather than in get- 
ting the useful work done. Related to 
this first result is a second tragic one; 
that in the furor of conflict, needs that 
ought to be met are disregarded. In 
many communities, for instance, while 
the churches and high schools fight 
for the time and interest of high school 
youth, the out-of-school young person 
is left with nothing to do except to get 
into trouble. ... 

Our unfortunate error, however, lies 
in identifying the preservation of what 
has been given to us in a religious 
heritage with the maintenance of an 
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exclusive local organization. If our 
local church to which we give a proud 
denominational name is weak and un- 
demanding in the standards it sets for 
our people within it and divisive in its 
attitude toward the community, then 
we associate the principles for which 
our fathers died with such weakness 
and divisiveness. To do so is to detract 
from, rather than to enrich our herit- 
age. In how many communities is the 
great Christian freedom for which our 
Protestant fathers sacrificed lost to the 
public mind in the narrow parochialism 
and arrogant sectarianism of their 
children! 


There Are Ways to Do It 

This is not a necessary situation. 
Over the years a whole series of tech- 
niques through which churches can 
work together has been developed, 
and our problem is often our ignorance 
of the techniques. 

To begin with, every town-country 
community can and should have a 
council of churches, a representative 
organization through which the 
churches can compare notes and de- 
velop common programs. 

For those churches situated in en- 
tirely rural areas a county council of 
churches is often best. Your state 
council of churches may be able to 
send you a sample constitution of such 
a local church council or provide some 
guidance as to how one can be formed. 
Councils ordinarily have a number of 
committees that carry out particular 
programs, such as: a joint every-mem- 
ber canvass, co-operative daily vacation- 
Bible schools, co-operative teacher-train- 
ing programs and schools of religion, a 
joint observance of the World Day of 
Prayer, joint Lenten services, commu- 
nity receptions for public school- 
teachers, and the provision for and 
supervision of youth centers. 









No church is limited in either its 
belief or practices by this kind of ac- 
tive co-operation. Every community 
should have this sort of machinery 
through which churches can transcend 
their differences through common serv- 
ice. A ministerial association is often 
one department within a council of 
churches, but it should never be re- 
garded as taking the place of a coun- 
cil. After all, co-operation is as much 
the layman’s business as it is the min- 
ister’s. 

What we have said about a rural 
community council of churches should 
not blind us to the possibility of a 
council of churches that includes both 
urban and rural areas. . . . 


Even Closer Together 

However, churches in local com- 
munities can work together even more 
closely than the council method pro- 
vides. One such way of co-operating is 
the federated church. 

Federation frequently takes place in 
small villages where there are old estab- 
lished churches and a shrinking popu- 
lation. The churches agree to act 
jointly as a single congregation in the 
local community but to maintain their 
membership in and support of their 
separate denominational families. New 
members may join any one of the co- 
operating denominations, and benevo- 
lent funds raised by the church are 
distributed between the parent de- 
nominations in a predetermined ratio. 
Often the federating agreement stipu- 
lates the pastors from each of the 
denominations shall serve the federa- 
tion in alternation, but this arrange- 
ment is not always made... . 

Another form of parish co-operation 
is the larger parish. This is a co-opera- 
tive agreement whereby churches 
within a single town-country area 
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work together through a parish coun- 
cil on which each local church is rep- 
resented and which employs a single 
unified staff to serve all the churches. 
Under this plan, each church continues 
to have its own worship services and 
the several ministers on the staff preach 
at the different churches in rotation. 

Such a plan allows a considerable 
opportunity for the specialization of 
the ministry. One minister will be di- 
rector of the parish with over-all 
supervisory and administrative responsi- 
bility; a second may be a specialist in 
youth work and Christian education 
taking a major hand in that work in 
all the churches; a third may be a 
specialized counselor available to all 
members of the parish churches at a 
central parish office. Often a woman 
is added to the staff to work particu- 
larly with groups of women and with 
children in weekday religious educa- 
tion. ... 


Exchanging Responsibility 


In some town and country situations 
individual churches are so weak and 
their resources so limited that the total 
consolidation of work seems the wise 
course. Denominations sometimes ar- 
range this through a system called ex- 


change of rights. 

Two denominations, each of which 
has churches in two communities where 
competition and overchurching exist, 
agree to exchange church rights. Each 
church gives its property in the village 





Sunday, May 22, 1960—the fifth 
Sunday after Easter—will be observed 
in many Protestant churches as Rural 
Life Sunday. 

As “Rogation Sunday” this day has 
long been observed in the Christian 
year to bless seed, and soil, and tools 
for the farm, and to direct attention 
to God’s goodness through aiding the 
farmer in producing the nation’s food. 
It serves also as a day to bear in mind 
the important role of the tiller of the 
soil in the world’s basic economy. 

“We need to observe Rural Life 
Sunday more today than ever before 
in America—even across the world,” 


where it is weaker to the other. Out 
of four weak churches, two strong 
churches may emerge. Such a plan 
involves a course of education in order 
that the arrangement may not be im- 
posed upon but may be agreed to by 
the local congregations. Failure to in- 
volve the local congregations in the 
decision almost guarantees the failure 
of this plan. Such a plan ought to be 
seen as the giving by a church of its 
life, that it may find a larger life after 
the pattern of its Lord. We who have 
sacrificed to maintian a church are 
willing to sacrifice even our precious 
local institution if we see that sacrifice 
as a means of forwarding the growth 
of God’s Kingdom. 


Other Community Groups 


To have the churches work together 
is a great move toward the resolution of 
community conflict, but it is not the 
whole move. We need to have methods 
by which agencies of different sorts 
in the community—Farm Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, United Mine 
Workers, schools, and churches—can 
confer and develop a common front. 

One very simple device that is uti- 
lized for this purpose is the community 
calendar. This is simply a large calen- 
dar with spaces by each date, on which 
the organizations of the community 
can indicate the times of their meet- 
ings and programs. Leaders get to- 
gether once a year to enter their or- 
ganizations’ dates on the master calen- 
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says a churchman. “For now that much 
less than half the people of our nation 
live on the farm, millions of our people 
forget their dependence upon the 
farmer for their daily bread. It is really 
tragic that so many city folk do not 
know where their food comes from, 
and who works to produce it: I’ve 
known some who seem to think it 
‘grows’ in cans and in cellophane. And 
these same people often look down 
upon those who really feed them as 
some inferior kind of persons. Perhaps 
we need to observe Rural Life Sunday 
in city churches more than by country 
and village congregations.” 


dar and help iron out any conflicts. 

A still more effective method of co- 
operation is the community council. 
This is a group of persons appointed 
to represent their several organizations 
in planning for the community. .. . 

The church should learn to work 
together with other churches. The 
church should teach the other organiza- 
tions of the community how they may 
work together. But the church has an 
additional responsibility; it must grow 
the leaders of community life. 

If we as Christians desire to live in 
a more Christlike world we must have 
leaders who exercise their responsi- 
bility in terms of a Christian commit- 
ment. We cannot expect the commu- 
nity to produce such leaders; we can 
only ask the community to use them. 
We in our churches must provide 
our young people with training and 
vision so that they are ready to accept 
the arduous tasks of public leader- 
oe 

The methods of co-operations we 
have discussed are the techniques 
through which this basic purpose of 
the Church can be realized among 
town and country people. When we 
begin to use these techniques we are 
not indulging in some optional activity; 
we are carrying on the main work of 
the Church. As we learn to use them 
and to pioneer in the discovery and 
development of other means of work- 
ing together, we are carrying out the 
purpose of God... . 





The Rev. Glenn F. Sanford, rural 
specialist of Methodism’s Board of 
Missions (1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa.), is urging city pastors to join 
with rural pastors in this May 22 ob- 
servance. An exchange of pulpits be- 
tween city and rural pastors is sug- 
gested as “a good experience for both 
pastors and congregations.” 

A Service of Worship for Rural Life 
Sunday in 1960 has been prepared. The 
author of the service and program is 
Prof. William Cascini of Nebraska 
Wesleyan. Copies may be ordered 
from Dr. Sanford at the address above, 
100 for $1. 
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25th Anniversary of 

the world’s 
most widely-used 
devotional guide ... 


Che Upper Room 





by Harold L. Hermann 


The Upper Room, one of the world’s 
most unusual and successful publica- 
tions, is observing its 25th anniversary. 

In these 25 years it has become the 
largest circulating religious periodical 
in the world. It has become a very per- 
sonal companion to millions. The anni- 
versary is an appropriate time to try to 
discover the secret that has made it one 
of the world’s truly influential publica- 
tions. 

The Rev. J. Manning Potts, the edi- 
tor, has a simple explanation. He says, 
“The Upper Room meets a need and 
God has been in it.” 

The Upper Room reaches into every 
continent and all the nations on the 
continents. Circulation is more than 











3% million in 37 editions and 31 lan- 
guages. Each working day from the 
mailing room in Nashville, nearly 80,- 
000 copies of The Upper Room are 
shipped to the far corners of the earth. 


Simple but Universal 

For each day of every year The Up- 
per Room has the same simple features. 
The romance of The Upper Room is 
that contents so simple and so funda- 
mental have proved to be so needed 
throughout the world. 

Drama is in The Upper Room too. 
Men have carried The Upper Room 
into combat, sometimes to death. Refu- 
gees have considered it so valuable that 
they would add it as a simple necessity 


A Japanese family has devotions with the father reading 
from a Japanese edition of The Upper Room, one of the 31 
languages in which the daily devotional guide is published. 
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of a perilous escape. Families under 
tension, about to fall apart, have found 
community of spirit here. Men and 
women have faced sorrow, tragedy, 
dificult decisions, the experience of 
alcoholics, the dismal horrors of Com- 
munist prison camps—all with The Up- 
per Room in hand. 


How It All Began 

The Rev. Grover C. Emmons, a sec 
retary of the Board of Missions of the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was the first editor. The first is 
sue was ready for the printers before 
there was a name for the publication. 

Dr. Emmons was attending a meet 
ing at the Centenary Church in Rich- 
mond, Va., on Jan. 29, 1935, when the 
pastor, the Rev John W. Smith, gave a 
morning meditation based on the ex 
perience of the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost. This was the inspiration for 
the name. In the upper room the first 
Communion took place. It was here 
that the disciples had their Pentecost 
experience. 

The first printing of The Upper 
Room was 100,000 copies. Today it is 
estimated that 70,000 churches make 
The Upper Room a part of their regu- 
lar ministry. 

Only three men have served as edi- 
tors of The Upper Room. Dr. Emmons 
served until his death in 1944. The 
Rev. Roy Hunter Short, later to be- 
come a bishop of The Methodist 
Church, was elected to the editorship 
of The Upper Room in 1944. He 
served until elected to the episcopacy in 
1948. Since 1948 Dr. Potts has been 
editor. 

Under Dr. Potts’ leadership the min- 
istry of The Upper Room has been ex- 
tended in many ways and in many di- 
rections. His zeal and imagination and 
his devotion to the ministry of The Up 
per Room are making an impression not 
only on The Methodist Church, but on 
other denominations across the world. 


A World Ministry 


Dr. Potts has a vision of the world 
ministry of The Upper Room. For even 
the casual observer there is drama in 
these foreign editions. The editors are 
missionaries, native pastors, or business- 
men. Many of these editions cannot pay 
their own way, but The Upper Room 
has helped them. The parent publica- 
tion is completely self-supporting. 

A story of The Upper Room cannot 
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be told without mention of some of the 
associated ministries: the work with the 
visually handicapped, for instance. 
[Through a Braille Fund, The Upper 
Room is able to provide copies of each 
issue in Braille and Talking Book rec- 
ords. They are sold on a subscription 
basis far below cost. 

The radio and television ministry is 
one that touches thousands of lives. 
The radio parish perhaps has the wid- 
est acceptance of any religious pro- 
grams today. During 1959 transcrip- 
tions were used on 1,808 radio stations, 
117 TV stations and 73 stations of the 
Armed Forces Network. 

The Upper Room has been success- 
ful in its radio programing, not only on 
a day-by-day basis, but with special pro- 
grams for seasons such as Advent, Holy 
Week and Family Week. The radio 
parish received a Freedom Foundation 
honor medal for the 1958 Holy Week 
series, Seven Last Words. 

Beginning with the years just prior 
to World War II, military chaplains 
found that The Upper Room was 


Dr. J. Manning Potts, Upper Room editor, 
presents 250 millionth copy to Miss Helen 
Kim, president of Ewha University in Korea. 


prized by many of the men whom they 
served. A smaller edition was published 
which fitted more handily into uniform 
pockets. Scores of thousands of copies 
still are used by military chaplains, who 
say that The Upper Room is the item 
of literature most in demand except the 
Bible itself. 

Many thousands of copies are used 
also by chaplains with veteran’s hos- 
pitals and other institutions. In some 
cases chaplains have funds to provide 
the copies they need. In many cases 
they do not. But The Upper Room has 
never refused the request of a chaplain. 
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During the war a Chaplains Fund was 
established to help provide the copies 
for this work and it still exists. 


A Means of Evangelism 

Through its personal ministries, The 
Upper Room Fellowship has been able 
to provide a continual flow of devotion- 
al materials to people in many difficult 
situations. Personal fellowship minis- 
try has been an evangelistic arm of The 
Upper Room on many occasions. 

The ministry of The Upper Room 
through other devotional material is an 
important one. More than 100 paper- 
bound books and booklets are now 
available under the Upper Room im- 
print. They include excerpts from the 
great devotional classics, booklets to 
meet the problems of sorrow, loneliness 
and death, inspirational material, and 
devotional material for those people 
who wish to probe deeper. 

For the needs of younger children 
and for people in the church-related 
professions special publications have 
been prepared. 

A Family Worship Department has 
served to focus the attention of great 
numbers of people on the place that 
family worship can have in molding the 
family in the Christian way. The de- 
mand for services from this department 
would indicate that The Upper Room 
has made but a small beginning with a 
sincerely and widely-felt need. 


The Chapel and Office 

No story of The Upper Room would 
be complete without mention of the 
tremendous influence of the chapel in 
its headquarters building. Figuratively 
and literally, the chapel is the center of 
the activities of the building. 

Two great works of art are centers of 
attention in this chapel. The great life- 
size woodcarving, fashioned after Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s Last Supper is the 
focal point of the chapel. People have 
a keen sense of experiencing themselves 
the moment when Jesus said, “One of 
you shall betray me,” and the disciples 
began to ask, “Is it I?” 

At the opposite end of the chapel is 
a great Pentecost window, 8 feet wide 
and 20 feet high. Its main medallions 
tell the story of Pentecost and around 
them are depicted incidents in the great 
Pentecost sermon of Peter. On the outer 
band of the window are Heroes of the 
Faith. These begin with the early cen- 
turies of Christianity and come down 
to our own time with John R. Mott and 


Florence Nightingale both depicted. 

The chapel has been the highlight of 
many a journey. In an average month 
3,500 persons sign the guest book. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1959 386 
worship services were held in the 
chapel, 86 of them being Communion 
services. Visitors sign the guest register 
from every state in the union, every 
province of Canada and many other 
countries. The Upper Room Chapel is 
not something to be seen, it is some- 
thing to be experienced. 

Adjacent to the chapel is an exquisite 
prayer room which is much used. It is 
called “Alone With God.” It is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Dr. Emmons, 
the first editor. 

The staff of The Upper Room have 
dreamed that its library shall become 
the greatest devotional library in the 
world. Already many important books, 
first editions and others, have come to 
the library through purchase and gifts. 

The museum, also a recent project, 
has acquired many objects of signifi- 
cance. Included in the collection are 
many important items in the arts, col- 
lections of writings, and letters. A large 
collection of letters of John Wesley, 
many Asbury letters, and copies of 
every Asbury letter that is known are 
included. 

The museum may well become an 
important depository for, like the li- 
brary, it is built around the chapel 
which attracts thousands of people each 
year. 

The story of The Upper Room, like 
the meditations themselves, seems sim- 
ple. The meditations usually tell a little 
story to illustrate a profound truth. The 
same truth may be couched in philo- 
sophical or theological terms by others. 
The Upper Room often makes the 
ideas dramatic and romantic in the bet- 
ter meaning of the word. 

It may be that the secret of The Up- 
per Room is that it makes Bible truths 
and Christian living seem simple and 
dramatic. It never argues or debates. It 
takes strong positions without being 
belligerent. It has the example of the 
Great Teacher when it illustrates the 
eternal verities in ways that ordinary 
people understand. 

The Upper Room looks forward to 
the next quarter century as a time of 
great challenge and as an opportunity 
for widened service as it ministers to 
individuals and families in their desire 
to walk close to the Master. 
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A final report on the 1956-60 goal 


for Christian Higher 


Education— 


$1.30 per Member— 


The four years from 1956 to 1960 may 
well go down in Methodist history as 
the period when the church began a 
new vital interest in Christian higher 
education. 

In many ways the church has moved 
to strengthen ties with its colleges and 
to make Wesley Foundation services 
more adequate. A significant part of the 
work has been financial. 

Goals of $1 per Methodist for colleges 
and 30¢ per member for Wesley Founda- 
tions were set by the General Conference 
of 1956. 

Twelve annual conferences gave more 
than $1 per member for support of our 
colleges and 14 annual conferences gave 
more than 30¢ per member for support 
of Wesley Foundations in 1959. 

The over-all average for per-member 
giving for current support of colleges has 


increased from 30¢ in 1955-56 to 66¢ 


in 1958-59. During this same period the 
average support per member for Wesley 
Foundations has moved from 8¢ to 19¢. 

This means that the church as a whole 
has moved from an average giving of 
52¢ per member in 1955-56 to 85¢ per 
member in 1958-59 in the current sup- 
port of its educational institutions. Al- 
though we have fallen short of our $1.30 
per member goal, we have increased our 
giving for Methodist educational institu- 
tions appreciably. 

Translated into dollars, this “penny 
support” picture becomes a pageant of 
progress in support for our educational 
institutions. 

It means that we have increased our 
giving to our colleges and universities 
from $3,953,486 in 1956 to $6,814,302 
in 1959. For Wesley Foundations our 
giving has increased from $777,984 in 
1956 to $1,844,656 in 1959. 


If these comparative amounts are 
combined and the giving for seminaries 
is included, we find that the total church 
giving for all of its educational institu- 
tions was $5,452,456 in 1956 and 
$10,747,268 in 1959. 

The following per-member report on 
giving by conferences has been prepared 
by the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. It does not include capital 
funds nor gifts by individual Methodists 
unless such gifts were given through the 
church and consequently reported to the 
annual conference. 

Since figures came from many sources, 
sometimes with varying fiscal years, the 
commission points out that it has no way 
of balancing the books to recheck the 
final results. 

Here, then, is a final report for the 
quadrennium, 1956-60, on Methodist 
giving for Christian higher education: 


Colleges Wesley Foundations Total Colleges Wesley Foundations Total 
1955-56 1958-59 1955-56 1958-59 1955-56 1958-59 1955-56 1958-59 1955-56 1958-59 1955-56 1958-59 
NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION SYRACUSE AREA 
Central New York ..$ .00 $ .15 $ .05 $ .09 $ .05 $ .24 
— 3 — — vo ae 24 .07 4 .07 38 
Northern New York . .00 23 04 ll 04 34 
BOSTON AREA 
Ne cliravancaat 01 25 .04 10 05 35 WASHINGTON AREA 
New England ...... 00 80 08 22 .08 1,02 a 09 43 06 wu 15 54 
New England Central Pennsylvania .19 57 06 4 25 71 
Southern ......... a 63 es 28 ed se Peninsula .......... 42 96 06 2 48 OI 
New Hampshire 05 16 00 16 05 32 
NEW YORK AREA SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
eS St 17 .69 01 12 18 81 45 78 05 9 st 97 
re -00 26 01 05 01 31 
New York East .... .00 47 .06 09 .06 56 ATLANTA AREA 
SN Kasins enranalls a aa mn - a = North Georgia ...... 39 03 (I? ce 
South Georgia ...... +22 38 .03 05 225 43 
PHILADELPHIA AREA 
New Jersey ........ 03 25 02 08 05 33 BIRMINGHAM AREA 
Philadelphia ........ 09 59 08 12 17 71 Siti 
Puerto Rico ........ -00 -00 -00 -00 00 00 West Florida .... .35 56 05 .08 40 64 
Wyoming .......... 07 60 202 -03 09 63 North Alabama .... .3! 43 04 .09 35 52 
PITTSBURGH AREA CHARLOTTE AREA 
iidatibedondsees it 62 02 14 13 76 South Carolina .... .95 1,13 06 13 1.01 1.26 
Pittsburgh .......... .09 65 .02 16 Ai 81 Western 
West Virginia ...... 16 63 04 19 -20 82 North Carolina ... .64 1.16 03 2! 67 1.37 
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Colleges 


1955-56 1958-59 1955-56 


JACKSON AREA 


Mississippi 
North Mississippi 


JACKSONVILLE AREA 
Florida 


LOUISVILLE AREA 


Kentucky 
Louisville 
Memphis ..... 


NASHVILLE AREA 


Holston 
Tennessee 


RICHMOND AREA 


North Carolina .... 44 1.18 
Virginia . : 24 81 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


-20 40 


ATLANTIC COAST AREA 


Central Alabama 
Florida 

Georgia a 
South Caroijina ..... 


BALTIMORE AREA 


a 
East Tennessee 
North Carolina . 
Washington 


NEW ORLEANS AREA 


ROGTIRRR ccccccccss oD 
24 
-66 
-50 
West Texas ........ .43 


SAINT LOUIS AREA 


Central West ....... .17 
Lexington ‘ -08 
Southwest .......... .37 
Tennessee esees .08 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


29 -66 13 


DAKOTAS AREA 


North Dakota .. 
South Dakota 


ILLINOIS AREA 


SOD oc nccveseccnss 
Rock River 
Southern Ilinois .... 


INDIANA AREA 
Indiana Steen 
North Indiana ..... 
Northwest Indiana .. 

IOWA AREA 


North lowa ... 
South lowa ........ 
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Wesley Foundations 


1958-59 


Total 


1955-56 


1958-59 


Colleges 


1955-56 1958-59 1955-56 


MICHIGAN AREA 


Detroit 
Michigan 


MINNESOTA AREA 


Minnesota 


OHIO AREA 
North-East Ohio .... 


WISCONSIN AREA 


West Wisconsin .... 
Wisconsin d 53 -21 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


26 +72 08 


ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 


Little Rock 
Louisiana 
North Arkansas .... 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 


Central Texas 
North Texas 
Northwest Texas .... 


HOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 


Rio Grande ........ .00 00 
Southwest Texas .... .18 -66 


KANSAS AREA 


Central Kansas .... 
Kansas 


MISSOURI AREA 


Missouri 
Saint Louis 
Southwest Missouri . . 


NEBRASKA AREA 


Nebraska 


OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA 


Indian Mission 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 
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DENVER AREA 


Montana 
Rocky Mountain .... 


LOS ANGELES AREA 


Hawaii Mission .... .00 
Southern 
California-Arizona .03 


PORTLAND AREA 
Alaska Mission 


Oregon 
Pacific Northwest ... 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


California-Nevada .. .17 
Pacific Japanese .... .00 -00 -00 


Wesley Foundations 


1958-59 


Total 


1955-56 


-38 
-00 


1958-59 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 








Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; How Rural 
Churches Can Co-operate, 9-10; 
Travel Methodist, 20; What’s Ahead 
in Church Extension?, 21-2; Facts 
Help Churches to Plan Effectively, 
30; Church Building Campaigns Net 
$114 Million, 31; Benevolence Re- 
port, 34; Clothing Needs for 1960 
Total 10 Million Pounds, 35; Mis- 
sions Board Sets Goals for 1960-64, 
36; Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9; It Worked for Us, 40. 


The commission on missions has a ma- 
jor responsibility for the benevolence 
budget of the church, which includes 
World Service. 

This month let’s look at some things 
which your commission should know if 
it is to fulfill both its educational and 
financial responsibilities as far as World 
Service is concerned. 

1. World Service is the basic, general 
financial program of The Methodist 
Church. It supports the vital work of 17 
national Methodist agencies. 

2. World Service comes to your church 
aS an apportionment with Conference 
Benevolences. 

Therefore when your church pays $1 
on apportionment, not all of the dollar 
goes to World Service. In many annual 


conferences the dollar is divided 50-50 
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between World Service and Conference 
Benevolences. In others it is divided on 
some other basis. In either case only a 
portion of your apportioned dollar goes 
to World Service itself. 

3. Your commission on missions must 
know the difference between World Serv- 
ice and Conference Benevolences, how 
much of your apportioned dollar goes to 
each, and what each of the portions does. 
Then you must explain this to the rest 
of your church membership. 

4. There are undoubtedly many miscon- 
ceptions held by official board members. 

For example, there are many people 
who hold the same attitude toward 
World Service that they hold toward in- 
come tax. As soon as they hear about it, 
they begin to look for exemptions. There 
are others who think that all of World 
Service is “missions” and particularly 
“foreign missions.” 

These are mistaken notions based upon 

lack of information—information that 
should have been given by the commis- 
sion on missions. 
5. The commission on missions must 
pour into the life of the church a constant 
stream of information about World 
Service and other items in the benevo- 
lence program of the church. 

These items may be included in re- 
ports to the official board, the parish paper 








or church bulletin, statements to the con- 
gregation, distribution of World Service 
leaflets, displays prepared by the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship showing the church’s 
outreach through World Service and 
other benevolence programs, reports to 
the church on family nights, mission 
nights, school of missions, and other 
special occasions. 

6. The commission must use imagination 
in dramatizing World Service to the 
people. 

For example, people want to be proud 
of the things they support and the or- 
ganizations to which they belong. So 
watch for those phases of World Service 
that will capture people’s attention and 
loyalty. 

The new School of International Serv- 
ice on the campus of American University 
in Washington, D.C., may be just the 
thing. 

The purpose of this school is to train 
people for diplomatic service from a Prot- 
estant Christian point of view. Get the 
details of this project and put it before 
your people as real statesmanship. This 
project shows The Methodist Church 
working on long-range strategy. 

Another example of what World Serv- 
ice does could be illustrated with our 
great concern about juvenile delinquency. 

Fourteen per cent of the World Service 
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dollar goes for education. A portion of 
this 14 per cent goes for the summer 
camp and institute programs under the 
auspices of the church. 

Last summer The Methodist Church 
had 35,000 young people in summer in- 
stitutes, camps, and assemblies. Who says 
the church is not making an effort to 
meet the needs of youth? 

Still another opportunity might come 
when some political upheaval takes place 
in a country overseas. Then is the time 
to bring to the people information about 
Methodist work there and to help them 
to see that World Service makes our over- 
seas work possible. 

We often go to our people and say 
“Give, give, give!” And then we forget 
to go back to tell them what their gifts 
have accomplished, thus denying them 
the satisfaction of a sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

Inform your people constantly in as 
many different ways as you can. Present 
your information imaginatively. Select 
particular projects, stories, or facts that 
will challenge and make your people 
proud to have a part in World Service. 

For further information write to the 
Rev. Richard G. Belcher, Methodist 
Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Methodist Board of Missions, Interchurch 
Center, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Eight Universities for Method- 
ists, 3-5; National Family Week May 
1-8, 6-8; $1.30 Per Member, 13-4; 
Travel Methodist, 20; Training 
Leaders for Camping, 25; They Train 
Their Own Leaders, 28-9; We Need 
to Cultivate Our Growing Points, 
29; Schools Grow—But Not Fast 
Enough, 32; Benevolence Report, 
34; Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9. 


National Family Week is May 1-8. 
You will want to discuss plans for the 
week at the March meeting of your com- 
mission on education. 

Assign responsibility for planning for 
National Family Week to your family life 
committee (see the Discipline, {| 234; and 
Commission on Education and Workers’ 
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Conference, available from the Cokesbury 
stores serving your territory. 

Ask the family life committee to be 
prepared to report on recommended pro- 
cedures for the week’s observance at the 
April meeting of your commission. And 
ask the committee to make a major re- 
port in April, outlining the coming year’s 
program in family life. 

Another item on your agenda for the 
March meeting should be to check re- 
sults in winning persons to Christ and 
the church. 

The annual school for training teachers 
to be evangelists should have laid the 
groundwork. If you have a person or com- 
mittees responsible for the area of win- 
ning persons, you can ask for a progress 
report. 

Ask for a report on church member- 
ship classes and how the commission is 
cooperating. If this isn’t discussed with 
the pastor prior to the meeting, then you 
should call upon the pastor for infor- 
mation. 


World Service 


Is your church school taking its World 
Service opportunities seriously? Mar. 27 
stresses the work of the Board of Evan- 
gelism. 

If the commission on education and 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism met jointly, as suggested in 
December, you may have planned how 
you could utilize this World Service Sun- 
day to show how the church school is 
basically evangelistic in its nature. 

If you have not yet held your joint 
meeting with the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism, you might now 
schedule such a meeting to discuss ways 
of observing this World Service Sunday 
on evangelism. 

Many churches give the entire church- 
school offering every fourth Sunday to 
World Service. 

Here ‘is how one church promotes 
World Service giving through the church 
school : 

e World Service leaflets (free from the 
Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill.) are mailed by the 
church to all homes to arrive on the Fri- 
day before the fourth Sunday. 

e Posters are placed in the halls of the 
church-school building. Printed an- 
nouncements are given to class secretaries 
to be read at the most appropriate time. 

e Class officers are notified in advance 
that the announcements will be available 
before the class begins. 

World Service is taken seriously in 
this church. Persons are learning of their 
part in the many areas in which the 
church is serving throughout the world. 

The total budget for the church school 
has also been increased at the same time 


this action was taken. Here is faith in 
action. What is your church school doing? 


Christian Vocations 


Plan an emphasis on Christian voca- 
tions throughout your church school. Co- 
operate with your quarterly conference 
committee on Christian vocations. 

If you have this committee at work in 
your church, have the superintendent 
raise the question about establishing an 
emphasis on Christian vocations. 

Note the column on Christian Voca- 
tions on page 18 in this section of THE 
Mertuoptst Story for other suggestions. 

Order copies of the 1960 Methodist 
Service Projects for the youths of your 
church and their adult leaders. The book- 
let is 15¢, 10 copies for $1, and 100 
copies for $9, cash with order, from the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

If your church does not have a com- 
mittee on Christian vocations, talk with 
your pastor about getting this vital group 
organized. The folder, The Committee 
on Christian Vocations in the Local 
Church, will help in organizing a com- 
mittee in your church. The folder (3203- 
C) is 10¢ from the Service Department, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Other Agenda Items 


Note the calendar in The Charch 
School for other agenda items for your 
March commission meeting. 

These curriculum resources may be 
helpful as you plan: 

e Sunrise service for the MYF, March 
Roundtable. 

e “Enrich Your MYF .. . with a Rhyth- 
mic Choir” by Alfreda Locke Irwin in 
the March Workers with Youth. 

e “We Learn to Communicate” is the 
theme of the March Christian Home. 

e The National Family Week issue of 
The Church School is the March number 
this year. In the past it has been the 
April copy. This change will give com- 
missions ample time for planning. 

e The Other Garden, a play for the Eas- 
ter season by Elizabeth Goode Sterrett, 
is in the January-February-March issue of 
Sourcebook. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. ) 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2; National Family Week 
May 1-8, 6-8; 25th Anniversary of 
The Upper Room, 11-2; The Bullet 
in the Church Door, 26; World 
Service Agency, 35; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9. 
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If the March meeting of your com- 
mission comes just after the Week of 
Dedication-Week of Evangelism, it would 
be well to start with a report from the 
committee on visitation evangelism and 
assimilation. 

If your church did not have a week of 
intensive visitation evangelism from 
Feb. 28 to Mar. 6, your commission 
should choose a week soon thereafter for 
this purpose. Visitation evangelism should 
be continued for one or two nights a week 
until Easter—as long as there remains a 
single prospect for commitment to Christ 
or for transfer of church membership. 

These nights during Lent will be a 
vood time for the church’s regular visi- 
tors to review the turn-over chart, They 
Went Forth—Two by Two. Proper ma- 
terials and training help to bring about 
increased effectiveness in visitation 
evangelism. 


Assimilation 


Commission members should consider 
how to fully assimilate the newly enlisted 
followers of Christ. 

The committee could assign fellowship 
friends to all new recruits and instruct 
the fellowship friends in their responsi- 
bility. Each participant could be handed 
a copy of the leaflet, How to Be a Fellow- 
ship Friend. The Rev. G. Ernest Thomas 
is the author of this leaflet which may 
be ordered from Tidings for 3¢ each, 10 
or more, 2¢ each. 

The commission could also check with 
the pastor and offer to help in carrying 
out the membership training classes. A 
recommended means of training the new 
members is through the use of the turn- 
over chart, Spiritual Life for Methodist 
Christians. Order from Methodist Evan- 
velistic Materials for $12 each. The chart 
booklet with the same title sells for 35¢ 
each, 12 or more, 25¢ each. 

Other helps are available in assimilat- 
ing new members. A basic booklet is 
Twenty-Five Ways to Assimilate New 
Members by G. Ernest Thomas, available 
from Tidings for 35¢ each, 4 for $1. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials offers 
two Membership Packets. The larger kit 
is $1 and the smaller sells for 50¢. The 
larger size is especially suitable for young 
people and adults. 

The commission might arrange for 
visitors to take these packets to the homes 
of new members of the church to ex- 
plain how the packets are to be used. 


Enlist Them in Serving 
Every effort should be made to see that 
each new member becomes active in the 
work of the church. Some churches have 
found it helpful to supply the callers with 
a folder, Evangelistic Talent Sheet for 
Church Members. The new member is 
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encouraged to check the activities in 
which he would like to serve. The folders 
may be ordered from Tidings at 100 for 
$2. 

Assimilation is advanced as you en- 
courage the new members to practice the 
“holy habits of the Christian life.” Sug- 
gest that they use The Upper Room, the 
daily devotional guide. 

Urge callers to take The Upper Room 
and lead the family in a devotional pe- 
riod. You should also invite the new 
members to join you in praying for the 
local church and for the advance of the 


Kingdom of God. 


Planning for Easter 

This is also the meeting for perfecting 
plans for the Easter season. The com- 
mission can offer to help the pastor in 
planning for a Festival of Faith or other 
week of evangelistic emphasis. 

If special services are planned for Holy 
Week or for some other season during 
the Easter period, the commission can 
do much to organize the whole church 
to undergird the services with prayer and 
deep concern. 

The commission might also check the 
plans for an Easter sunrise service. If help 
is needed in arranging a place of meet- 
ing, a suitable program for the occasion, 
or for preparing and serving the Easter 
breakfast, the commission should stand 
ready to give assistance. 


National Family Week 


At the March meeting the chairman 
of the committee on prayer and devotions 
should be prepared to present the plans 
for sharing with the commission on edu- 
cation in making the most of National 
Family Week, May 1-8. 

The chairman of this committee may 
want to write Mrs. Milton Randolph, 
director of the Family Worship Depart- 
ment of The Upper Room, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Mrs. Randolph will send, upon re- 
quest, leaflets and a list of materials to 
help promote a way of life which in- 
cludes family worship and organizing the 
family around recognizing the lordship of 
Jesus Christ. 

Among the helps are the following 
leaflets which sell for 100 for $1: Dad, 
the Head of the House; A Mother Can; 
Family Worship: the Key to a Home; and 
A Family Altar Is Portable. 


Decade of Dynamic Discipleship 


Your commission should be acquaint- 
ing itself with the program, “Decade of 
Dynamic Discipleship,” which is being 
sponsored by the General Board of 
Evangelism. 

A basic book for this program is 
Evangelism in the 1960s. Leaders 
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various phases of Christian concern out- 
line the situation and present the char- 
acteristics of the evangelistic program that 
will meet the demands of this decade. 
Order from Methodist Evangelistic Mate- 
rials at $1 a copy or 10 copies for $8. 

The program calls for every Methodist 
church enrolling in a movement to realize 
six basic objectives: 

e Every church a praying church. 

e Every church a Bible-reading church. 
e Every church a witnessing church. 

e Every church a believing church. 

e Every church recruiting new full-time 
workers. 

e Every church helping to start new 
units and new churches. 

Write the General Board of Evange- 
lism for suggestions as to materials and 
helps in advancing this Decade of Dy- 
namic Discipleship. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: $1.30 Per Mem- 
ber, 13-4; What’s Ahead in Church 
Extension?, 21-2; Facts Help 
Churches to Plan Effectively, 30; 
Benevolence Report, 34; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9. 


The persons or groups concerned with 

stewardship should be giving attention at 
this time of the year to the following four 
projects: 
1. The commission on stewardship and 
finance should be in the midst of prep- 
aration for the every-member canvass un- 
less the church has a fall date for the 
beginning of its new fiscal year. 

If the canvass is following the schedule 
(see the Every Member Canvass Manual 
#101, page 10) a checkup should be 
made to urge every committee to follow 
through on its work according to the 
time table. 

The time table has been worked out 
to help the leaders in churches to ac- 
complish a difficult task. It has not been 
made as an arbitrary slave driver. 

In a recent group meeting where the 
every-member canvass was being dis- 
cussed a man made the bold assertion that 
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he could do everything listed in the time 
schedule within five weeks. Obviously 
he had never tried it or he had omitted 
some steps. The trend in the thinking 
of many is that 10 weeks is not long 
enough. 

If the project is to be climaxed with 
the actual canvass early in May, then 
several steps should be in process by the 
first week in March: 

e Prospect lists should be put in order. 
e The date should be announced for the 
congregational dinner. 

e Materials committee should order sup- 
plies. 

e A photographer should be engaged to 
get pictures of church groups in action 
for the brochure. 

e The program and resources committee 
should be getting their work under way. 
2. The director of stewardship should be 
offering his help in educating people in 
stewardship. This should be considered 
an essential part of the background of 
the every-member canvass. 

The director could well be a member 
of the committee on materials, education 
and publicity. 

3. The director should have a set of the 
stewardship pamphlets. He will have 
read them and is therefore qualified to 
recommend those most appropriate for 
the various letters which will be sent to 
the membership. 

4. The nominating committee should 
include a nomination for the office of 
director of stewardship in their prepara- 
tion for the fourth quarterly conference. 

Perhaps the chairman of the commis- 
sion on stewardship and finance will 
need to remind the nominating commit- 
tee that the director should be included in 
the quarterly conference slate of officers 
for the new year. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: How Rural 
Churches Can Co-operate, 9-10; 
Travel Methodist, 20; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9; It Worked 
for Us, 40. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
276) deals with the fields of temper- 
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ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Materials available for 
this commission are listed under head- 
ings or committees in these three fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


This month we want to describe for 
the benefit of all commissions on Chris- 
tian social relations the excellent work 
being done by the commission at Trinity 
Church in Seattle, Wash. 

The commission has 17 elected mem- 
bers in addition to those who are ex 
officio. The chairman is Naomi Miller. 

This commission meets once a month. 
But several years ago the members found 
that two or three hours were not enough 
to explore all the subjects in which they 
were interested. Therefore they started a 
group on Sunday morning during the 
Sunday school period. The core of this 
class is members of the commission but 
anyone is invited to attend. 

Details of the study course of this 
class should interest many. First of all 
there were four sessions under the general 
title of temperance: narcotics, the re- 
habilitation of alcoholics, gambling, and 
pornographic literature. 

The study in another month was in 
the area of social and economic affairs. 
Reports were given by members of the 
commission on juvenile delinquency, the 
penal system, integration, and the soil 
bank program. 

In November, 1959, programs related 
to world peace: communism in the 
United States, the impact of the visit of 
Premier Khrushchev, disarmament, and 
U.S. relations with mainland China. 

During one quarter in 1958 the follow- 
ing subjects were studied: Christian so- 
cial action in politics, the work of the 
League of Women Voters, the Municipal 
League of Seattle, the influence of pres- 
sure groups upon community decisions, 
the current situation in Seattle in the area 
of race relations, the work of the health 
and welfare department of the city of 
Seattle, and the work of the Juvenile 
Court in Seattle. Speakers representing 
various agencies in the city were used. 

In early 1959 three months were de- 
voted to the theme of temperance and 
health: establishing behavior patterns, 
personal health and nutrition, community 
health, sanitation and communicable 
disease, mental health, narcotics, the to- 
bacco habit, the problem of alcoholic bev- 
erage consumption, the physiological ef- 
fects of alcohol, and community concern 
about alcohol. 

In this series many films and filmstrips 
were used such as Something You Didn't 
Eat, Drug Addiction, Alcohol and the 
Human Body, and Alcoholism. 

In some churches the adult education 


program is weak. The program of Trinity 
Church suggests one way of giving mean- 
ing to an adult Sunday-school class. In 
programs such as those listed here there 
is genuine learning and change of atti- 
tude. Such a class in Christian social re- 
lations would include young adults, 
middle adults, and senior citizens. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Temperance 


As spring rolls around again we might 
well look at our community to see what 
recreational opportunities are available 
to children and youths during this season. 
And we might consider what kinds of 
leisure-time activities will be available for 
them during the summer months. 

All too often we are quick to voice 
opposition to the drinking and gambling 
which goes on in a community without 
giving thought to what kinds of alter- 
natives to these practices we are making 
available to the community. 

Creative alternatives to alcohol provide 
the most positive type of alcohol educa- 
tion. They will crowd out one’s desire to 
drink because he will be happily involved 
in other forms of entertainment. 

Your committee might survey the com- 
munity to see what recreation opportuni- 
ties are already available and what states 
of repair they are in. Here are some 
things to look for: 

1. What facilities are available for ac- 
tive outdoor competitive sports (such as 
football fields, baseball diamonds, soft- 
ball diamonds, and tennis courts)? 

e Are these available to neighborhood 
groups and non-professional sandlot 
groups? 

e Is proper supervision provided for these 
activities? 

2. What facilities are available for base- 
ball, football, softball, and tennis? 

3. What kinds of paid recreation are 
available in your community? Is there 
proper supervision? 

e Is there supervision for swimming, 
skating, bowling, billiards, golf, boating, 
horseback riding, miniature golf, ping- 
pong, and gymnasium sports? 

4. Does your community make any pro- 
vision for a teen club? 

5. What provision has been made to in- 
volve parents and youths in the plan- 
ning for and supervising of teen activities? 
6. Is there a library available to children, 
youths, and adults? 

e Is there a story hour for children? 

e Do children and youths use the li- 
brary? If not, why? 

7. What recreation facilities are needed 
in your community? 

8. Are recreation facilities available to 
minority groups? 
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9, Is there any provision for handicapped 
persons to enjoy recreation opportunities? 

When the committee has made its re- 
port the committee on temperance can in- 
vestigate possible action. 

The committee might list the support 
of other churches and present a plan to 
the community council for a full-scale 
development of recreation opportunities 
in the community. They may see a need 
to hire a community recreation co-ordi- 
nator for the summer months or for full 
time! 

Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


There is every reason to expect that the 
agricultural program of the United States 
will be rewritten in the next two years. 

What will happen to soil conservation, 
programs, price subsidies, and parity 
prices which will be determined during 
this period? 

Why not have a local meeting on this 
subject, sponsored by your commission on 
Christian social relations? The thinking 
and opinion of church people is needed 
as well as that of secular experts on these 
matters. If we hope to have answers to 
our agricultural problems that are in ac- 
cord with our Christian principles, then 
church members need to get involved. 

Let a “grass roots” Christian witness, 
therefore, be raised and let the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations know the 
results. We will be happy to forward 
them to Congress and to have the results 
publicized. 


Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Our Methodist Hos- 
pitalk—A Tradition of Service, 23-4. 


This month your local committee on 
hospitals and homes can turn its atten- 
tion to an event of national interest: the 
1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

This is the golden anniversary confer- 
ence. It will be held in Washington, 
D.C., Mar. 27 to Apr. 2. The conference 
has been called “the greatest single under- 
taking of our time in behalf of our young 
people.” 

There will be delegates from every 
state with a total of 7,000 delegates in 
attendance. Each will have received in- 
vitations from President Eisenhower, on 
recommendation of the committee on in- 
vitations and credentials. 
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Delegates include representatives of 
state committees and national organiza- 
tions, national leaders, and 700 young 
people. In addition there are 500 inter- 
national guests. 


Follow the Conference 

Keep abreast of what is going on at 
the White House Conference. Let your 
church members know that the confer- 
ence has a real stake in the youth of our 
nation. 

Newspapers, radio, and television will 
be covering the conference. Study their 
reports carefully. Relate the conference 
to your church community needs and 
projects. 

Analyze the happenings carefully for 
ideas which you can carry over in your 
program of hospital and homes services as 
they relate to children and youths. 

There Is Still Time to Plan 

Plan a meeting of your local church 
committee on hospitals and homes some- 
time during the time of the conference 
to discuss happenings and what your 
group can do to implement ideas growing 
out of the meetirig. 

Your committee should take the initia- 
tive in having items inserted in the Sun- 
day bulletin, calling attention to the 
White House Conference. Perhaps the 
minister could be encouraged to devote 
a sermon to the relationship of the church 
in this all-important event. 

Ask the Methodist Youth Fellowship to 
devote a program to such topics as “The 
Needs of Youths,” “What the MYF Can 
Do in Combating Juvenile Delinquency,” 
and other subjects. 

During the week of the conference 
why not sponsor an adult-youth night or 
meeting? The purpose would be an ex- 
change of ideas with discussion of the 
White House Conference and fellowship 
scheduled. 

If any of the White House Conference 
delegates are closely connected with your 
church or if your conference child-care 
agency is sending delegates, you will want 
to ask these persons to report to your 
church members upon their return from 
the conference. 

There is still time to organize study 
groups to acquaint the church member- 
ship with the meaning of the White 
House Conference and how it can affect 
the lives of children, youths, and adults. 

Plan this in co-operation with your 
conference chairman of hospitals and 
homes, particularly in consultation with 
your children’s home administrator and 
personnel such as social workers and 
houseparents. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: Eight Universities for 
Methodists, 3-5; Travel Methodist, 
20; Our Methodist Hospitals—A 
Tradition of Service, 23-4; Training 
Leaders for Camping, 25; They 
Train Their Own Leaders, 28-9; 
Church Colleges Help to Produce 
Ministers, 33. 


Maybe you have felt the need for your 
committee to do some studying together, 
but you have lacked a guide. 

Let us commend a resource to you. It 
is a discussion guide entitled Vocation 
Discussion Outlines. The Rev. Robert 
Rankin, chaplain of the Associated Col- 
leges of Claremont, Calif., is the author. 


A New Sense of Mission 


This guide could help your committee 
have a learning and fellowship experi- 
ence. This might well result in a new 
sense of mission for the work of Christian 
vocations in your church. The guide 
could also be helpful for private study. 

Sessions outlined in the book include 
“Christian Work,” “All Christians Are 
Ministers,” “We Choose Vocations,” “Vo- 
cations Choose Us,” “Vocations in the 
Church,” and “The Dilemma. of the 
Christian Laity.” 

Each session has a thought-provoking 
introduction, guidance for the leader, 
suggested procedure, and reading assign- 
ments. 


Other Resources 


Since the discussion outlines refer the 
user to several books, you will want to 
keep in mind that Methodist Service 
Projects lists most of these resources with 
their prices. A similar listing is contained 
in the leaflet, Resource Materials on 
Christian Vocations (No. 3206-B). 

Vocation Discussion Outlines may be 
ordered from the Servicenter, National 
Council of Churches, 637 W. 125th St., 
New York 27, N.Y., for 15¢ each, cash 
with order. 

Methodist Service Projects costs 15¢ 
and Resource Material on Christian Voca- 
tions is free. Order both from the address 
below. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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TRAVEL 
METHODIST 


A vacation trip 
can also 
be an experience 
of learning 
about 
our world church. 


Again in 1960 there are opportu- 
nities to travel abroad as a Methodist. 

Tour parties related to the church 
assure fellowship and kindred interest. 
Most tours give a glimpse at mission 
work or the worship of Methodists in 
other lands. Some are study tours. 

Each tour is being arranged inde- 
pendently from the others. Inquiries 
should be sent directly to the address 
given for each tour. 


ASIA 


Tour to seven countries of Asia 
will take party around the world, leav- 
ing San Francisco Aug. 22 and reach- 
ing New York Oct. 9. 

The Asia tour is under auspices of 
the Methodist Board of Missions. 

Time will be devoted especially to 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Malaya, Sarawak and 
Burma. The group will see mission 
work at those places and will visit with 
missionaries and national Christian 
leaders. 

Other stops will include Tokyo, 
Delhi, Cairo, Rome and Lisbon. 

Price will be announced later. 

Write to the Rev. Walter J. Lep- 
pert, Methodist Board of Missions, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
AND RUSSIA 


The World Peace Study Tour for 
1960 will be led by the Rev. Carl D. 
Soule of the staff of the Board of 
World Peace. 

The group will leave July 18 and 
return Aug. 27. Some scenic and 
tourist attractions will be included, 
but the main emphasis will be upon 
religious and educational experiences. 
Interviews will be set up with church 
and political leaders. 

Countries to be visited will be 
Britain, Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, Switzerland and Russia. The 
Passion Play at Oberammergau is in- 
cluded. 

Price: $1,675. 

Write to the Rev. Carl D. Soule, 
Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


This study tour will visit the Carib- 
bean area for four weeks in July and 
August. It is directed by the Board 
of World Peace. 

The itinerary includes Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Puerto Rico, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, Jamaica, and Guate- 
mala. Contacts will focus on problems 
of Latin America and U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Price: $1,125. 

Write to the Rev. Herman Will, 
Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


EUROPE 


In their second season are the Meth- 
odist Heritage Tours, visiting six 
countries of Europe. Nine tour groups 
are planned with identical 24-day 
itineraries. 

The route will touch Scotland, 
England, Austria, Germany Cinclud- 
ing the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau), Switzerland and France. 

In England, Epworth and other 
Wesley shrines will be visited. In all 
countries where there is Methodist 
work, contacts will be made with 
churches and institutions. 

Departure dates and tour leaders 
are: June 3, the Rev. David Wesley 
Soper of Beloit (Wis. College; June 
17, the Rev. Charles S. Geiger of 
Andrews Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
June 24, the Rev. Asbury G. E. Strom- 
berg of St. James Church, Lynbrook, 
N.Y.; July 1, the Rev. Arthur W. 
Goodhand of Christ Church, New 
York; July 15, Newman S. Cryer, Jr., 
of the Christian Advocate; July 29, the 
Rev. Harold W. Ewing of Union 
Avenue Church, Alliance, Ohio; Aug. 
12, the Rev. Raymond E. Neff, super- 
intendent of Eastern District, Newark 
Conference; Aug. 26, the Rev. Harold 
F. Fair of the Board of Education edi- 
torial staff; Sept. 16, the Rev. A. L. 
Stevenson of the Church World 
Service staff. 

Cost is $1,145. 

Write to Mrs. Ellen Holmes, 
Ardsley Travel Bureau, 467 Ashford 
Ave., Ardsley, N.Y. 
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What's Ahead in Church Extension? 


They predict 210,000,000 Americans by 1969. 


Methodists must plan 


carefully to put churches where we will need them. 


by B. P. Murphy 


The beginning of the 1960s finds 
The Methodist Church poised on the 
threshold of a new challenge in its 
mission to seek out and bring men 
into a saving relationship with God. 

The twin factors of population in- 
crease and economic growth present 
our church with an unparalleled task 
in church extension. In the next 10 
years Methodists will be called upon 
to: 

e Provide church facilities for an esti- 
mated 2,265,000 more members (as- 
suming that Methodists maintain their 
present ratio of 5.8 per cent of the 
population). 

e Spend at least $118 million annual- 
ly on local church construction. 

e Organize 400 new congregations a 
year (at least for the next four years). 
That means more than one a day. 

This gives some indication of the 
immensity of Methodism’s responsi- 
bility in church extension. 

Our population increase obviously is 
the most important factor to consider. 
We are called to serve people and there 
will be more of them. We are told 
that our population will grow from 
177 million in 1959 to 210 million in 
1969. 

One aspect of this population esti- 
mate for 1969 is that certain age groups 
will increase faster than others. Those 
under 20 years of age will increase 25 
per cent, from 68 million to 85 mil- 
lion; those in the age group 20 to 64 
will increase 13 per cent, from 94 mil- 
lion to 106,500,000; while those 65 
or over will increase 27 per cent, from 
15 million to 19 million. The church 
must make plans to serve these groups. 


Where Growth Will Come 
Where will these people be living? 


The greatest numerical increases in 
population will occur in the north 
central, southwestern and western 


Dr. Murphy is executive secretary of the 
Section of Church Extension in the Divi- 
sion of National Missions. 
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areas of the nation. By 1970 the state 
of California will probably have over 
20 million inhabitants and top New 
York. It is estimated that the following 
states will have a population increase 
of more than 25 per cent during the 
next 10 years: Alaska, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Hawaii, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah and Washington 
—also the District of Columbia. These 
states will need special consideration. 

Another aspect of our national life 
in the next decade will be the con- 
centration of people in the urban 
centers. Now 57 per cent of our popu- 
lation resides in 277 metropolitan 
counties and 43 per cent in 2,797 non- 
metropolitan counties. The urban cen- 
ters are expanding in area, and this 
results in the merger of urban centers. 
It is estimated that by 1980 some of 
these centers will be joined to form 
14 great strip cities, which will con- 
tain 60 per cent of our population. 

The city areas have been experienc- 
ing rapid social changes. More than 
two-fifths of the net immigration to 
the cities in the 1950s was non-white, 
and this high rate continues. 

Our cities are battling the spread of 
blight and deterioration. Vast programs 
of slum clearance and redevelopment 
are under way. Congress has approved 
a $51 billion program to provide super- 
highways linking major cities. 

The church is deeply involved in 
these changes in city life. Many build- 
ings must be relocated, parishes de- 
fined and new congregations planned. 
The church must plan on a regional 
basis as do governmental agencies. 

Still another aspect of the popula- 
tion picture has to do with the areas 
of population decline. While there 
was a significant increase in national 
population, the gains were registered 
in only 51 per cent of our counties for 
the period ending in 1950. This trend 
is continuing, and some rural areas 
show a sharp decrease. 


In these depopulated areas, Meth- 
odism has relocated and merged 
churches and exchanged fields with 
other denominations. In certain cases 
we have been too hasty in abandon- 
ing the field. In over 100 instances, 
churches abandoned during the past 
four years have been reopened. 
Changed program emphasis and per- 
sonnel reassignment have been at- 
tempted in meeting the needs of areas 
of declining population. 


The Economic Factor 


A second factor to consider in de- 
veloping our church expansion strategy 
is the effect of the general economic 
situation. The population growth will 
interact with the economic situation. 

American industry is planning to 
create 14 million new jobs with- 
in the next 10 years. The civilian labor 
force will number 83,400,000. These 
workers will come from those 20 to 
64 years of age. Many women will 
continue to work. 

The annual output of these workers 
in 1970 will be at a rate of $700 billion 
compared to $480 billion today. Con- 
sumer spending will be at an annual 
rate of $440 billion by 1970. 

The high level of economic activity 
and population increase will encourage 
our youths to marry at an early age. 
College enrollment now is 3,500,000 
students. By 1970 énrollment will 
probably reach an annual total of 
6,400,000. The provision of church 
services for these college youths is a 
major challenge. 

The new families will increase the 
demand for homes. Each year since 
1949, we have started more than 
1,000,000 non-farm homes. By 1970 
the annual rate is expected to be 
1,500,000 and the number of house- 
holds will be 62 million, up 10 million 
for the decade. 

With these new families will come 
a rise in the birth rate from the present 
level of 4,500,000 a year to 5,400,000. 
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The churches must expand the nurs- 
eries to care for this new enrollment 
in the church school. By 1970 grade 
schools expect 6 million more pupils 
and high schools 14 million additional. 
Methodism must be ready to provide 
opportunities for Christian education 
in its churches. 

Economic expansion and population 
growth will move together. For 25 
years, Methodists have comprised 5.8 
per cent of the total population. If 
we are to maintain this ratio, we must 
provide for a membership of 12,180,- 
000 by 1969. 


We Need a Plan 

A third factor in considering our 
obligations for the next decade is the 
development of a plan and a strategy 
that will enable the church to devote 
its full energies to this great task. 

Research and survey is the first and 
basic element in the development of 
this strategy. Detailed studies of areas, 
conferences, districts, and local 


churches must be completed. Informa- 
tion must be secured in advance of 
real estate developments. City and in- 
dustrial planners must be consulted. 
Norms for the selection of sites should 
be developed. 

Co-operation with other denomina- 
tions in serving areas—comity, it is 
called—is observed increasingly. We 
should seek joint planning and carry 
our share of the costs. The Division of 
Home Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of working with the de- 
nominations in developing plans for 
churching America co-operatively. 

Methodist district superintendents 
have estimated that we should estab- 
lish 400 new congregations each year 
from now until 1964 if we are to meet 
our needs. During the past four years, 
Methodists have obtained 1,188 sites 
for new congregations. We will need 
to increase this to 1,600 during the 
next four years. 

Along with survey, we must develop 


Here are 10 elements in a successful 
church expansion strategy for 
the next 10 years. 


® It must be rooted and grounded in the missionary imperative. It will take its 
authority from God’s commands as enunciated by our Lord. 





It must be concerned with the primary objective of service to persons and the 
work of institutions as they serve persons. It will consider the condition of all 
persons and emphasize the needs of minority groups who might be overlooked. 


> It must be supported by basic research and the study of trends and changing 
conditions. 


® It must provide priorities of work in consideration of human needs and 
conditions. 


> Its program should be evolved by consultation among all agencies concerned 
and with the persons to be served. 


® It should be presented for support by all Methodists in the most persuasive 
manner consistent with Christian principles. Adequate financial underwriting 


from local sources is essential. 


> It must evolve a plan of organization consistent with its objectives and provide 
the agencies necessary to accomplish its objectives. 


® It must continually evaluate its accomplishments and make plans for extend- 
ing its areas of success and analyzing the cause of its failures. 


} It should concentrate its greatest effort on the most important phases of the 
work and on the solution of the most pressing problems. 


} It should seek to educate its constituents and supporters as to the importance 
of the task and the progress of the work. 
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organizations to carry out our program. 

In the field of church extension 
the initiative is with local and regional 
societies and boards. In each district 
there is a District Board of Church 
Location and Building. There are 
more than 250 organized City or Dis- 
trict Boards of Missions at work in 
this field. 

In each annual conference, the 
Board of Missions is charged with the 
duty of surveying needs, outlining a 
program and planning a_ financial 
campaign. There are now about 50 
local and conference agencies with full- 
time executives in this field, and the 
number is growing. 

The Methodist Church provides 
service to these local groups through 
the Division of National Missions of 
the Board of Missions. The staff of 
the division travels each year in every 
conference to confer with local 
agencies. 

Yet another element in planning 
our strategy is the evaluation of past 
endeavors. During the 10 years, 1948- 
58, The Methodist Church spent 
$938,500,000 in local church construc- 
tion. During this period the national 
population increased by 26,200,000. 
The church invested in expansion at 
an average annual rate of $93,800,000. 
This was an average of $35,800,000 
for each million of population growth. 

If the church is to maintain this rate 
of construction, we should spend $1,- 
181,400,000 during the next 10 years. 
This is an annual average of $118,100,- 
000—about what we spent in 1958. 

We have not initiated as many new 
congregations as needed. We should 
seek the causes for this failure; some 
are apparent. There is a shortage of 
ministers for this strategic work. Some 
local agencies are not as aggressive in 
planning new congregations, because 
of the pressure of other work and the 
opposition of nearby churches. Some 
agencies have not completed surveys 
to identify unchurched areas. 

The most serious problem, however, 
is lack of financial resources to pur- 
chase sites and construct parsonages 
and church buildings. Undoubtedly 
the most pressing financial problem is 
to find sources for loans for new con- 
gregations. Every Methodist is called 
upon to aid in finding a solution. 

Methodism’s planning for a vigorous 
church expansion is vital to our future 
witness. We dare not fail! 
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Chicago Photographers Chicago Photographers 


New chapel of Wesley Memorial with 
Chaplain Robert A. Dahl. 


Hospital, Chicago, Class of nurses in training in one of the five classrooms in new 


wing at Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 


Golden Cross, one of the plans through which Methodists sup- 
port their hospitals, is honored in this window at Methodist 
Hospital, Dallas, birthplace of Golden Cross. 


Methodist philanthropy began as 

early as the Methodist movement—with 
John Wesley himself, who cared for the 
sick and needy in the Old Foundry 

in London. He recognized the impor- 
tance of caring for the physical needs 
if he would fulfill a complete Chris- 

tian ministry. For Christ had set 2 ix 
the pattern, both in His ministry and > $ 
in this great commission: “Go ye... Ca > 
heal... !” It is on Christ’s 
teachings and actions—advocated by 
John Wesley, that the Methodist con- 
cept of hospital (and home) service 

is based—and by which Methodist in- 
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stitutions function. 


Our Methodist Hospitals— 


A Tradition of Service 


by Thelma Ann Reynolds 


The poet Whittier wrote, “Tradition 
wears a snowy beard. . . .” And so it 
is true of the hospital movement in 
the United States and in our Meth- 
odist Church. 

Today, as we think of our hospitals 
operating in a great tradition, we are 
reminded that as the beard of service 
grows whiter, so has the quality of 
service grown better. And the years 
of wisdom have continued to make a 
hospital a community resource to be 
cherished and supported by all. 

During the week of May 8-14 our 
country will celebrate National Hos- 
pital Week, sponsored by the American 
Hospital Association. Traditionally, 
this week always comes in May to 
include the birthday of Florence 


of Hospitals and Homes. 
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Nightingale, May 12. Methodist hos- 
pitals participate fully. 


More Than Four Centuries . . . 

Looking briefly at the hospital 
movement, we readily see that Ameri- 
can hospitals hi ve truly come a long 
way. In the 17th century, when our 
country was young, the sick were 
cared for in almshouses, pesthouses 
and quarantine stations—if not in their 
own homes. Even as late as the 19th 
century, many persons looked upon 
the hospital as a place in which to die. 

The first hospital in North America 
was built by the Spanish conqueror, 
Cortez, in Mexico City in 1524. The 
first hospital to be established in what 
later became the United States was 
erected in New York city in 1658. 
The first voluntary hospital in the 
United States to be incorporated, 1751, 














was the Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. 

The first hospital of our church, 
was founded in 1881. Six years later 
this hospital established a School of 
Nursing, which has operated ever 
since. 

Our present century has been 
marked by great strides in medical and 
hospital services. This is true in Meth- 
odist hospitals as well. There now are 
76 afhliated with the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes.* These hospitals 
annually serve more than one and a 
half million persons. 

The figures are impressive, but even 
more significant are the advances in 
care administered within these institu- 
tions. We have come to rely on our 
hospitals as health centers and to take 


*The board lists a total of 236 affiliated 


hospitals and homes. 
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their activities as a normal part of life. 
In recognition of—and out of re- 
spect for—our American hospitals, Na- 
tional Hospital Day was established 
in 1921. In 1953 the commemoration 
was expanded to the week now ob- 
served as National Hospital Week. 


How We'll Observe Week 

During the 1960 observance, Meth- 
odists may take pride in the services 
being rendered through Methodist hos- 
pitals. They may also take an active 
part in giving recognition to our hos- 
pitals. Not every annual conference 
can claim a Methodist hospital, though 
some have several. But church mem- 


bers everywhere can show their in- 
terest. 

Almost all hospitals will be having 
open house during National Hospital 
Week. This is a good time to visit 
your conference hospitals and get a 
firsthand look at our Church’s healing 
ministry. For many this will be a first 
visit. 

There will be much to see besides 
the physical plants. ‘The Christian in- 
fluence will be in evidence throughout 
the hospital. Chaplains, volunteers, 
full-time personnel, students, doctors— 
all will be busy filling their responsi- 
bilities in the tradition of Methodist 
standards: high quality services 





I AM YOUR METHODIST HOSPITAL 


I was founded because of the desire 
of Christ-like people to serve their 
fellow men. 

I keep my doors open because of 
the contributions of noble minded per- 
sons and groups whose gifts make my 
service possible. All hospitals need 
help. Last year Methodist hospitals 
vave more than $13,000 in free care 
every day of the year. Much more is 
needed. 

I am never closed—rain or shine, 
hot or cold, work-day or holiday, win- 
ter or summer, night or day, through 
calamities or catastrophes, in peace and 
in war—under every conceivable con- 
dition of society I am always open. 

I help in that marvel of creation 

-human birth. As God once came into 
the world through a baby born in a 
manger, so He repeatedly comes with- 
in my walls as mothers walk hand in 
hand with Him through childbirth. 

I give the maximum for the mini- 
mum. 

I am no respecter of persons. | 
show mercy to all. My facilities are for 
all races, creeds, colors, the rich and 
the poor, the honest and the cheaters, 
the wise and the foolish. 

I stand as a guardian when castas- 
trophe or when the unexpected hap- 
pens. My resources are available on 
short notice. 

I give the people the opportunity 
to lie on their backs and look up, to 


“be still and know that I am God,” to 


rest and restore their mental powers 
as well as their physical energies. 

Within my walls miracles are per- 
formed—the blind see, the near-dead 
are raised, the lame walk, the dumb 
speak, the discouraged take heart, the 
tired find rest, broken bodies are 
mended, and distraught minds find 
peace. 

I am the workshop of men and 
women skilled with the surgeon’s 
knife, the microscope, the test tube 
and the anesthetic. Other persons 
trained in health careers work and 
serve within my walls. 

I feed those who come to me, give 
them a bed and shelter, provide clean 
linen as often as is needed, send 
trained people to wait on them, make 
available methods and machines for 
the healing of the body, and supply 
their.every need. 

I am a church hospital. I strive to 
attain the highest scientific standards 
with a plus element. That plus is 
Christ, the Great Physician. He walks 
these halls. He heals the wounded, 
He brings comfort to those in pain, 
and He speaks peace to the troubled 
heart. 

If I am to continue serving man- 
kind, | must have the support and 
prayers and helping hands of many, 
many people. 

I am your Methodist hospital. I 
can serve you only as you give me 
the necessary resources. 


Copyright 1957 by the Board of Hospitals and Homes of The Methodist Church. Reprinted 


by permission. 
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flavored with Christian love and ten 
derness. 

This is a good week to present a 
local church recognition of Meth 
odism’s healing ministry. Some young 
people will be interested in career op 
portunities in Methodist institutions 
Every member should have an interest 
in the church’s institutional program 
However, some members are not very 
well acquainted with our Methodist 
hospital program. This is a good timc 
to stimulate interest. 


Every Member Can Be Part 

The church hospital exists to ren 
der Christian cure and care to all 
mankind in need. And as long as there 
is humanity there will be need. Every 
Methodist has a stake in helping to 
meet this need. Every member can 
be a part of the healing ministry of 
our church. 

Some can demonstrate their sup 
port by material gifts. Others can de 
vote some time to volunteer or auxiliary 
services. Many can encourage and 
guide young people into careers of 
Christian service in our healing and 
helping institutions. 

All church members can become 
acquainted with the Methodist hos 
pital and home program and services 
and pray for its strength and growth. 
For the most important job of the 
church hospital today is to combine the 
highest qualities of Christian and sci- 
entific service. 

These services touch every part of 
life. 

A hospital is not an impersonal 
structure of steel and concrete and 
bricks. It is a team of workers, dedicated 
to providing the best in health care. 
It is doctors, nurses, technicians, car 
penters, housekeepers, administrators, 
chaplains, volunteers and many others. 

It is laboratories providing research 
and diagnosis. It is a restaurant, provid- 
ing food for ailing bodies. It is a re 
habilitative center, helping to restore 
afflicted bodies. It is a sanctuary, provid 
ing spiritual and emotional guidance. 
It is an educational center, training 
personnel. 

It is these things, and many more, 
24 hours a day, year in and year out. 
Its doors are never closed. Hospitals 
are a part of a great tradition of com- 
munity service. 

Methodist hospitals are a part of 
a great tradition of Christian service. 
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Training 
Leaders for 
Camping 
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Now is the time to prepare 
leaders for next summer’s 
church camps. 


by Aileen M. Sanborn 


When you have a young person—a 
junior, junior high, or a senior—in a 
resident camp you have him more 
hours in that one week than you have 
him all year in church school. 

Camping is a vital part of every 
church’s program of Christian educa- 
tion, whether the camp week be spon- 
sored by the Conference Board of Edu- 
cation, the district, or by a local church. 
With the increase in population, the 
local church in many densely popu- 
lated conferences will be forced to pro- 
vide its own camp program. 

What kind of camping may a local 
church provide for the various age 
croups? Here are a few: 

e Outdoor experiences for primaries. 
e Day camps for juniors and junior 
highs. 

e Resident camps for juniors, junior 
highs and seniors. 

e Trailer camping for junior highs, 
seniors, families. (If a church owns a 
trailer, it can be in use every week by 
a different group.) 

¢ Trip camping by juniors, junior 
highs, seniors and older youths. 

e Trail hikes for older youths and 
young adults. (It has been stated that 
opportunities for trail hikes are no fur- 
ther away than 100 miles for anyone 
in any state. ) 

e Family camping. 

¢ Canoe camping. 
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Louise Van der Meid 


Adults on a camp staff make spiritual preparation with devotions and Bible study. 


It is highly important to recognize 
that camp leaders must be trained if 
effective change and growth are to take 
place in the lives of persons. This is 
true of every type of program in camp- 
ing. The training of leaders is a pre- 
requisite for success. 


Training a Must 

You ask, “What is involved in train- 
ing leadership in camping?” 

1. Carefully select the director of the 
camping week at least nine months in 
advance. This means that the group re- 
sponsible for the camping program will 
have determined far in advance the 
type of enterprise planned. 

2. Be sure the director understands 
and has been trained or will receive 
training in the philosophy of camping 
with the proposed age group. Oppor- 
tunity for one-week training of church 
camp leaders is offered by many state 
councils of churches. Two-week train- 
ing sessions are set up by the National 
Council of Churches at Matamoras, 
Pa.; Bradford Woods, Ind.; and Suttle 
Lake, Ore. (For dates, write Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.) 

Training in camping often is offered 
also by Conference Boards of Educa- 
tion. 

3. Recruit the camping staff by the 
month of March. Where do we find 
counselors who are campers? District 
and conference staffs and ministers in 
local churches need to be on the look- 
out all through the year for persons 
who show leadership possibilities. As 
they are recruited, directors should set 
forth in a letter the dates for training 
and prestaff meetings, as well as dates 
of the camp week. It has been discov- 
ered that persons respond more readily 
to an invitation when they feel the di- 
rector will offer sufficient time for 
preparation and planning. 

4. Urge the counselors to do some 


reading ahead of time. Especially do 
they need to become familiar with the 
guidance material to be used. 


Need Experience Together 


5. The staff for the week at camp 
should have at least three different ex- 
periences together before the week at 
camp begins: 

First—a meeting of the staff some- 
time in March or April in a home or a 
church so the staff may get acquainted. 
They may discuss the purposes of the 
camp, observe what the age-group char- 
acteristics are, look over the guidance 
material, and get an idea about the 
week at camp. 

Second—the staff should get onto the 
campsite for at least 24 hours. (It is 
highly desirable to have several days of 
training on the campsite, if possible.) 
This offers an opportunity for cooking 
out, sleeping out, the use of the guid- 
ance material and Bibles, exploring the 
site, and discussing the camp schedule. 
The two adults who are to be co- 
leaders should be given time to do some 
planning. The staff will recognize the 
need for further reading and experi- 
mentation in crafts and cooking on 
their own after this training session. 

Third—the staff should get on the 
campsite at least 24 hours before the 
campers arrive. The staff is allowed 
time to get unpacked, to check on last- 
minute details of schedules, and to 
complete the planning with the co- 
leader. 

Contact your Conference Board of 
Education office for other suggestions 
and help in training leaders in camp- 
ing. 

The Department of Leadership Edu- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., has a packet, Training Leaders 


in Camping (747-C), 75¢. 


Miss Sanborn is on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education, Board of 
Education. 
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by James R. Webb, Jr. 


Bullet 
in 


the Church 


Door 


A plea for 
the 
Sunday evening 
service. 


Dr. Webb is superintendent of Columbus 
District in South Georgia Conference. 
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One Sunday night a girl climbed off 
the Birmingham bus in Atlanta, Ga. In 
her hand was a cheap little straw suit- 
case; in her heart heavy problems no 
one will ever know. 

As she walked down Peachtree 
Street, the shadows of the looming 
buildings were not more dark than the 
shadows in her heart. The passing 
crowds took no notice, for a city street 
can be the loneliest place in the world. 

Finally she stumbled up the stone 
steps of the First Methodist Church 
and sat down. The guests sitting on the 
porch of a little hotel across the street 
saw her, but did not know what was in 
her mind. 

She pulled a pistol out of her hand- 
bag and put a bullet through her brain. 
And the bullet went on to bury itself 
in the front door of the church—a 
church that was dark on Sunday night! 

The bullet hole helped change the 
destiny of that church. 

The suicide was called to the atten- 
tion of the new pastor, the Rev. Pierce 
Harris. He made a decision on the 
spot: “We are going to begin having 
Sunday-evening services here. 

“If the doors of this great church had 
been open on the night this girl took 
her life, it might have been very differ- 
ent for her,” he said. “If the light had 
been streaming from these windows, 
and friendly ushers had been standing 
at this self-same door, and the congre- 
gation singing What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus, this poor girl might have 
ventured in and found a Christ who 
would have saved her from despair.” 

Challenged by their pastor, the peo- 
ple of this church have now built a 
wonderful Sunday evening service. 
Many from among the throngs on 
Peachtree Street on Sunday evenings 
turn in to worship. Here they find a 
Christ who gives them victory in their 
lives. 

Every once in a while Dr. Harris 
still goes to the front door and rubs his 
hand over the place where that bullet 
hole was. He prays that God will help 
them to keep the radiance streaming 
forth from First Church on Sunday 
nights. 

And why should the churches not be 
lighted all over America on Sunday 
nights? And should not each of us be 
there, to help make the services alive, 
interesting and supremely helpful? 

There are some things which Sun- 
day evening services can do for people 


which no other service can do as well 

e Provide an opportunity for worship 
for those persons who cannot, or ck 

not, attend on Sunday morning becaus 
of their work or other factors. 

e Give an occasion for a different typ: 
of service from Sunday morning. An 
evening service can be less formal anx 

lends itself to a more personalized evan 
gelistic appeal. Often it can be con 
cluded with an altar prayer time, when 
people come to the altar to pray with 
the greater privacy of dimmed lights 
and perhaps with the inspiration of . 
lighted cross. 

e Give an opportunity for informal 
singing. The gospel hymns used on 
Sunday evening help to create enthu 
siastic participation. 

e Provide a chance for the youths of 
the church to be recognized and used. 
Through youth choirs and other means, 
the boys and girls are made to feel their 
vital part in the church. The Sunday 
evening youth groups and the Sunday 
evening preaching service will reinforce 
each other in attendance if they are 
thought of as two integral parts of the 
same experience. 

e Lighting effects become possible as 
an aid to worship—such as the lighted 
cross already mentioned. Great reli 
gious films and slides can be shown, 
and a wide range of drama and 
pageantry is opened up. 

e A wider range of preaching themes 
is made possible. Problems which 
might seem out of harmony with the 
more stately morning service can be 
more freely discussed at night. 

For these—and many other reasons 
—let us reaffirm the conviction that 
“Sunday night belongs to the Church.” 
If Sunday evening services are kept 
vital and interesting, they will fill the 
spiritual need of people in a way that 
cannot be done by television or social 
activities. 

There is a story of a church in Eu- 
rope which was constructed without 
any lights in it. It was done on purpose. 
Each member of the church was given 
a small lantern to bring. He would 
place his glowing lantern in a little 
niche which had been provided in the 
pew in front of him. And when any 
one person was absent, his corner of the 
church was dark! 

Let us all help to keep America’s 
churches from being dark on Sunday 
night. 

Will you keep your corner lighted? 
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Join Now With Methodist Ministers Everywhere... 
In A New Program To Teach Your People The Bible 


It’s the Weekday 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
STUDY GROUP PLAN 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL way to teach your people the Bible—The 

Weekday Know Your Bible Study Group Plan, sponsored 
jointly by The Methodist General Board of Education and Cokes- 
bury, Retail Division of The Methodist Publishing House. It’s 
planned for laymen, encouraging lay leadership and emphasizing 
the value of small groups. This Plan calls for getting groups of peo- 
ple together during the week for Bible study in the home. 


Why a Weekday Bible Study Group? 

Experience through the centuries has shown that the Scriptures release 
their message and power more fully when considered in groups. There 
are several reasons why this is true. 

1. First of all, the Bible was written in the midst of a fellowship of de- 

voted persons. 

2. Second, the Bible is best studied in groups because of the nature of 

the Christian church. The church is a corporate fellowship and Bible 
study should occur within a corporate setting. 


. The third reason for the Bible studied in groups is a psychological one. 
Some persons are unable to discipline themselves to study the Bible 
alone. Fellowship in terms of a worthwhile project releases us from 
inhibitions. We are helped to think beyond our individual capacities. 


Here’s How You Make This Plan Work! 

All that is required for a Know Your Bible Study Group in your church 
is that someone take the responsibility for getting a group of interested 
people together to study the Bible over a fairly extended period of time 
during the week or on a Sunday evening. You may organize as many 
groups as you desire and work out your own plan of procedure using the 
Know Your Bible Series as guides to study. 





YOU GET THESE HELPFUL 
PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS FREE! 


Organize a Weekday Know Your Bible Study Group in your 
church now. Order a supply of the Know Your Bible booklets 
(those you do not use may be returned to us for full credit) 
and we'll send you these materials free: 

. To the pastor, a complete set of the Know Your Bible book- 
lets with binder. 

. A 15x22-inch poster with all the study subjects listed and 
registration blanks attached to place in a conspicuous place 
in your church. 

. Series of 9x6 posters for promotion. 

. Announcement copy for church bulletins. 

. Suggested letter copy announcement for pastor to mail to 
his church. 

. Suggested copy for your church bulletins on each unit of 
study. 

-. Suggested copy for post cards to be mailed to church mem- 


ers. 
. Wallet size membership card for every person who joins a 
Know Your Bible Group. 


Write For Your Complete Descriptive Folder Today! 














/ RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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The KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
SERIES 


A series of twelve booklets on the entire Bible written 
by Dr. Roy L. Smith. Dr. Smith covers the entire Bible 
in these booklets and they are written in easy-to- 
understand language, offering a variety of plans as they 
may be used in any sequence you desire. (AP) 
1. How Your Bible Grew __ 7. Jewish Wit, Wisdom 
Up (Introduction) and Worship 
. The Bible and the 8. Paul Launches _ the 
First World State New Testament 
. Writing Scripture Un- 9. Paul Writes Scripture 
der Dictators in Prison 
. Refugees Who Wrote 10. Three Letters and 
Scripture Five Tracts 
. The First Jewish Bible 11. The John Books 
. Jewish Thinkers and 12. Three Gospels and a 
Propagandists History 


SET OF TWELVE BOOKS in Maroon Imitation Leather 
Binder postpaid, $4.95 
SET OF TWELVE BOOKS without binder. postpaid, $3.50 


BINDER, only. (Books not included.) Postage extra; 
shpg. wt., 1 lb., 8 ozs. $3.00 


Each book 
Any six books 
Any twelve books 


postpaid, 35¢ 
postpaid, $1.90 
postpaid, $3.50 


HANDBOOK. A new addition to the series written by 
Dr. Charles M. Laymon, editor of The International 
Lesson Annual. A wonderful guide on how to organize 
your groups and use the booklets in the Know Your 
Bible Series postpaid, 35¢ 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


Baltimore 3 . Boston 16 
Cincinnati 2 « Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 ” Los Angeles 29 
Nashville 3 . New York 11 > Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 © Richmond 16 e¢ San Francisco 2 


Atlanta 3 . 
Chicago 11 * 








They Train 
Their 
Own Leaders 


Our rapidly growing population 


calls for more local church leaders and 


workers. Here is how some churches are 


training their own. 





In the next 10 years the demands 
for leadership will be great. The rapid 
increase in population has increased 
the church’s responsibility for creating 
a Christian environment. 

This calls for more trained persons 
to give skilled and consecrated leader- 
ship to the existing churches. And there 
is an increasing need to organize new 
churches to serve the mushrooming 
communities. Many of the leaders for 
these new churches must be trained in 
existing churches. 

As society becomes more complex, 
more skills are required for an adequate 
ministry to the total person. 

Traditionally the church has relied 
on middle adulthood as the main source 
of supply for its workers. Today we 
face the stark fact that the percentage 
of middle adults in the total population 
is shrinking. 

Unless the church does a better job 
of recruiting and training workers from 
young adults, the problem of leadership 
will be extremely critical in the next 
10 years. 

To meet this challenge, an ongoing 
Mr. Thompson is on the staff of the Depart- 


ment of Leadership Education of the Board 
of Education. 
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by Elmer A. Thompson 


program of recruiting and training 
workers in the local church is impera- 
tive! A number of churches have recog- 
nized this and have used a variety of 
patterns for training workers. 


Sunday Morning Training 

First Church in Rimersburg, Pa., has 
found a way to have a trained staff of 
church-school teachers and a waiting 
list of potential teachers, according to 
its pastor, the Rev. S. L. Allaman. 
When First Church recognized its re- 
sponsibility to provide a continuous 
program of instruction for church- 
school leaders, the commission on edu- 
cation established a year's schedule. 
Classes were planned to meet during 
the church-school hour. 

Seven basic courses were selected 
from among those described in the 
Manual for Christian Workers’ Schools 
(700-B). These were How to Teach in 
the Church School, How to Under- 
stand Our Pupils, Christian Beliefs, 
Understanding the Bible, Old Testa- 
ment: Content and Values, New Testa- 
ment: Content and Values, and Toward 
a Christian World Community. 

Christian Beliefs was taught as a 
Second Series course (12 Sundays), 


and the others were taught as First Se 
ries courses (6 Sundays each). The last 
four Sundays of the year were used fo: 
observation of classes and teaching 
methods. 

Mr. Allaman said that instructors 
were chosen from the church membe: 
ship “for their ability to teach, thei) 
interest in the subject, their activity in 
the life of the church, and their theo 
logical background.” 

Each instructor was asked to become 
certified through the Department ol 
Leadership Education of the general 
Board of Education. This certification 
assured the commission that each had 
done background reading and study fo: 
the course. 

Ten new prospective teachers were 
enlisted from the adult membership of 
the church. They made up the first 
year class. 

The pastor reports, “The response by 
the congregation has been wonderful. 
Persons who once refused to teach now 
say they are willing if they can be 
trained. More have volunteered than 
the commission will be able to accept 
for training this year. Many of those 
who are teaching church-school classes 
are asking for a year off so they can take 
the course. 

“The commission on education has 
set a minimum goal for a three-year 
period of 20 trained teachers, one for 
each class. In addition, it is expected 
that there will also be trained substi 
tutes. When we have attained this first 
step, we hope to go on with a similar 
program using advanced courses.” 

This program is proving successful 
in Rimersburg, which is on a three 
point charge. Similar programs are be 
ing used in many other churches. 


Wednesday Night Classes 

When the Rev. T. Cecil Myers be- 
came pastor of Sam Jones Memorial 
Church in Cartersville, Ga., he felt 
that Wednesday nights could be better 
used. On the first Wednesday night in 
September, a “Learning for Life” pro 
gram was started. 

Mr. Myers reports: “Following ap 
proval by the official board, we set up a 
series of studies to last six Wednesday 
nights each. We would meet Septem- 
ber through May. We gave an hour 
each week to the study. Each was to be 
an accredited course as far as possible, 
but we were much more interested in 
meeting needs than in getting credits. 
If it was an accredited course, it ran for 
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12 weeks in order to meet minimum 
requirements on. attendance.” 

Accredited courses were Your Home 
Can Be Christian, The Meaning of 
Methodism, Prayer, and Christian Edu- 
cation in the Church. Other studies 
were Great Religions of the World, 
Getting to Know the Bible, and mission 
studies. 

Beginning in September, 1960, three 
courses will be offered each week. One 
of these will be designed to give spe- 
cific method and procedure training to 
leaders; the other two will continue in 
the pattern of enrichment or “Learning 
for Life” courses. 

Attendance growth on Wednesday 
nights at Cartersville has been excel- 
lent. Before this new approach began 
the Wednesday night “prayer meet- 
ings” had about 10 to 12 in attendance. 
Last year there were as many as 100 en- 
rolled in one of the courses, and over 
500 cards were issued to those who 
completed accredited courses. Attend- 
ance has averaged about 70 per week 
over a three-year period. 


Prepared Leaders Are Necessary 
The North-East Ohio Conference 


Board of Education has urged its 
churches to institute PLAN, a program 
of training church-school workers with 
five basic courses. These courses are 
Christian Beliefs, Understanding the 
Bible, The Meaning of Methodism, 
How to Understand Our Pupils, and 
How to Teach in the Church School. 

Details of this program were given 
by Alva Cox in the July, 1959, issue of 
The Church School. 

These stories have been told because 
they represent types of training that 
have proved successful. Variations are 
being used equally well in many 
churches. 

This training comes both before and 
during service. That is good. It is im- 
portant that a church provide training 
for its workers before they take office 
and also during their time of service. 

In addition to training workers 
through leadership classes, the church 
should provide for its workers’ growth 
through laboratory schools, guided 
reading, apprentice teaching, workers’ 
conferences, department meetings, 
counseling, and through participating 
in district, conference, and regional 
training enterprises. 

The commission on education has re- 
sponsibility for planning for the leader- 
ship education program of the local 
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church. It may do this through a com- 
mittee on leadership education, or the 
full commission may assume the re- 
sponsibility. The chairman of the com- 
mission and the pastor may wish to 
confer with the church-school superin- 
tendent to determine what approach to 
recommend to the commission. 

It Happened in Ionia is a docu- 
mented sound film depicting what First 
Church, Ionia, Mich., did in recruiting 
and training workers. This movie is an 


excellent resource for the commission 
on education as it considers its responsi- 
bilities for leadership education. (For 
rent by branches of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, $6.) 
Helpful free leaflets are Recruiting 
and Training Church-School Workers 
(745-B) and How to Have a Leader- 
ship Class in Your Church (744-B). 
Order from: 
Service Department, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 





We Need to Cultivate Our Growing Points 


by Walter Towner 


The root of a growing plant ex- 
tends itself into the earth with its 
growing point. The church, too, has 
“growing points.” 

In these days when the rate of 
growth in Methodist church member- 
ship lags behind the rate of growth in 
population, we have reason to be con- 
cerned about our growing points. Good 
churchmanship calls for determining 
where the most promising growing 
points are, and for special cultivation 
to insure healthy growth. When we 
are not keeping up with population 
growth, we are slipping badly. 

What is the potential of the church 
school as a growing point for church 
membership? 

The answer is that it is tremendous- 
ly high. With encouragement and 
guidance, the church school can re- 
store Methodism to its former rate of 
growing faster than the population. 

Consider first, evidence that the 
church school is a major growing point 
for church membership: 
1. Methodism’s experience through 
many years is that the church school 
is a major producer of members for the 
church. Six out of every ten who join 
the church by profession of faith are 
church-school pupils. 
2. The testimony of a significant num- 
ber of fast-growing sister denomina- 
tions is that they use their church 
schools as their chief growing point. 
3. We turn to the New Testament to 
find the third evidence. Christ in- 
structed his disciples as to how the 
gospel was to be spread. He named 
three ways: preaching (Mark 16:15), 
witnessing (Acts 1:8), and teaching 
(Matthew 28:19-20). 

What, then, can be done to make 


this good growing point better? How 
can the evangelistic results of the 
church school be increased? 

The answer has two parts: 

e Purposefully plan for Christian 
education to lead directly to commit- 
ment and church membership. 

e Methodist churches need to organize 
thousands of outpost Sunday schools 
each of which should be an evange- 
listic center. 

To guide it in doing these two 
things the local commission on educa- 
tion may order two free packets from 
Service Department, General Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. They are: Evangelism Packet 
(8408-B) and Organizing a New 
Church School (8431-B). 

With these materials in hand, note 
the following suggestions. 

1. Without looking for details here 
(they are in the packet), realize that 
the commission on education and the 
administrative leadership of the church 
school usually need to be guided into 
understanding the basic evangelistic 
nature of the church school. 

2. Few Methodists realize how cru- 
cially important it is for the future of 
The Methodist Church to operate 
more churches and church schools. 

Part of the answer is for the mem- 
bers of local commissions on educa- 
tion to undertake (with the guidance 
of their pastor after clearance with the 
district superintendent) the thrilling 
experience of establishing an outpost 
Sunday school. How to do it is en- 
gagingly told in the packet. But only 
you can supply the “want to.” 

Dr. Towner is on the staff of the Method- 


ist Board of Education, working in the 
general church-school field. 
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Facts Help Churches to Plan Effectively 


The Methodist Church faces an array 
of complex problems as it attempts to 
meet the religious needs of people in our 
changing society. These problems arise 
in many areas, especially church exten- 
sion, and specialized fields, such as urban 
and rural work. 

To plan effectively to meet these 
varied problems, church leaders need 
facts. The scientific gathering of these 
facts is the task of the Department of 
Research and Survey of the Division of 
National Missions. 

The Department of Research and 
Survey is available for service on almost 
all levels of The Methodist Church: 
general, jurisdictional, area, conference, 
and, in some cases, district. 


Use Scientific Methods 

Utilizing the research techniques of 
the social sciences, the department works 
with a professional staff that includes 
the Rev. Roy A. Sturm, director, the 
ev. Robert L. Wilson, assistant director, 
and the Rev. Alan Waltz, research assist- 
ant. They are aided by nine research 
specialists, who serve as volunteer con- 
sultants. This group includes ministers 
and laymen who meet annually to re- 
view the work of the department and to 
discuss research projects. Seven of the 
group are professors in seminaries or uni- 
versities. 

Insofar as staff and time will permit, 
the Department of Research and Survey 
conducts studies of Methodism in cities, 
districts and conferences. Recently com- 
pleted have been studies of Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, the West Virginia Confer- 
ence, the California-Nevada Conference 
and the Iowa Area. A study was made 
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for the Council of Secretaries of Meth 
odist churches founded since 1950. « 
number of nation-wide studies were con 
ducted prior to the 1959 National Tow: 
and Country Conference. 

Because the Department of Researc] 
and Survey is unable to fill all the request 
for studies, the technical consultants fron 
time to time undertake projects at th 
request of the department. 


Prepare Self-Study Guides 

The department has neither the stall 
nor the time to undertake studies of in 
dividual churches. However, to help 
local church evaluate itself and its com 
munity, a number of self-study guides 
have been prepared. Over the past several 
years, more than 10,000 churches havi 
requested these. Information about th« 
guides may be obtained by writing to th« 
department at 1701 Arch St., Philadel 
phia 3, Pa. 

The department has endeavored to 
make training. in research and _ survey 
methods available to interested persons. 
This has been done through the spon 
soring of courses in the summer sessions 
of Methodist seminaries, including Wes 
ley Seminary in Washington, D.C., 
Garrett Biblical Institute in Evanston, 
Ill., and the Southern California Schoo! 
of Theology at Claremont, Calif. 

The Methodist Church has limited ma- 
terial resources to meet the needs of 
an ever increasing number of people. 
Through careful study and planning, 
our church can more and more effec 
tively witness to the society in which it 
finds itself. The Department of Research 
and Survey seeks to help provide the data 
which will make such planning possible. 


Dr. Sturm (standing right), Dr. Wilson (standing left) , and members of their staff compile 
and interpret information to help churches serve their communities more effectively. 
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47% Go to Church 


Worship attendance in the United 
States leveled off last year after achiev- 
ing a record high year in 1958, the 
Gallup Poll has reported. 

An estimated 49 million adults at- 
tended church and synagogue services 
during a typical week of 1959—or 47 
per cent of the adult civilian population. 
During an average week in 1958, 49 
per cent of the population—or an esti- 
mated 50% million adults—attended 
church, according to the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion’s report. 

Surveys of representative samples of 
the adult civilian population were made 
during selected weeks in the months of 
\larch, July and December, 1959. 

A survey of attendance during Easter 
Week of 1959 found that 61,200,000 
idults went to church or synagogue. This 
was 59 per cent of the adult population. 

In 1940, slightly more than one third 
of the adult population went to worship 
regularly. By 1955, the number had 
risen to 49 per cent. It hit 49 per cent 


again in 1958, when 50% million—the 
highest number on record—went at least 
once a week. 


Set Temperance Briefings 


The General Boards of Temperance, 
World Peace, and Social and Economic 
Relations have scheduled five regional 
briefing conferences for district and con- 
ference leaders in 1960. 

Dates and locations are as follows: 

South Central, Aug. 
Sequoyah, Ark.; Southeastern, Sept. 13- 
15, Lake Junaluska, N.C.; Western, 
Sept. 20-22, Hollywood, Calif.; North 


Central, Sept. 27-29, Central Church, | 
Detroit, Mich.; and Northeastern, Nov. | 


1-3, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

The Board of Temperance is planning 
to co-sponsor the Northeast Adult School 
of Alcohol Studies at Boston University 
on July 11-15. 

These three social action boards will 
sponsor a National Convocation on Chris- 
tian Social Concerns in Washington, 


D.C., on Jan. 31 to Feb. 3, 1961. 





1-4, Mount | 


Church Building Campaigns Net $11 Million: 


The Department of Finance and Field 
Service of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions in the late fall of 1959 completed 
two of the largest fund-raising programs 
in its history. The total amount raised 
was nearly $1,500,000. 

A goal of $762,000 was sought by 
510 canvassers for the Peachtree Road 
Church in Atlanta, Ga. The 3,500-mem- 
ber church planned a new education 
building, an activities building, a chapel, 
and parking space. 

When the canvass was completed those 
participating discovered that they had 
surpassed their original goal by $27,000. 
Total pledged was $789,000, according 


to the Rev. George E. Moorhead, pastor. 

Shortly after the Peachtree Road 
Church campaign, 500 canvassers of 
First Church in Orlando, Fla., set out to 
raise $625,000 for a new sanctuary. 

When all pledges were totaled mem- 
bers of the 4,100-member church found 
that $645,000 had been pledged. The 
Rev. E. J. Pendergrass is pastor. 

Both of these crusades were directed 
by the Rev. Alton E. Lowe, Department 
of Finance and Field Service director. 

The professional fund raisers of this 
department helped churches to raise more 


than $20 million in 268 crusades during 


the 1959 fiscal year. 


BUILDING ¢ DEVELOPMENT FUND 
ALTON E. LOWE, DIRECTOR 


GOAL 


$ 762,100.00 


SUBSCRIBED $ 783,798 26 


Peachtree Road Methodist Church 


The Rev. Alton E. Lowe (center) 


and members of the executive committee of the 


Peachtree Road Church crusade, report on their canvass which later reached $789,000. 
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Beginning April 27th 1960, the 
General Conference will convene in 
Denver, Colorado to review the 
progress and project the future of 
The Methodist Church. 


Each day a staff of trained 
steno-typists transcribe the 
‘word for word’ proceedings. 
Even the laughter and applause 
become part of the official record. 

This daily record, edited by 
the staff of Advocate/Together and 
published as THE DAILY 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, also 
contains interesting stories, facts, 
and sidelights of the Conference: 


e THE EPISCOPAL ADDRESS 
(Council of Bishops’ report to 
the church) 


STORY OF METHODISM IN 
ACTION around the world, re- 
lated by leaders of our Boards, 
Commissions and Agencies 


DAY BY DAY ACCOUNT of the 
votes taken by delegates on 
Memorials to amend present 
laws, create new ones. 


HISTORICAL FACTS, EVENTS, 
debates, devotionals and other 
inspirational highlights 


DAILY VIA AIR MAIL $5 
(Daily mailings by air) 


10 or more 

DAILY ISSUES $2 
(Mailed in one pack- 
age May 15) 


BOUND VOLUME $3 
(Mailed September 1) 


oe es 8 


THE DAILY CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Enter my subscription to: 

THE DAILY CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
0 $5 Daily [{ $2 Edition 

C) $3 Bound Volume 


$ enclosed 





Name 
Address 
City 
Church 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
____ALL ORDERS 








State 
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Schools Grow—but Not Fast Enough 


The Board of Education heard reports 
and made plans at its annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, N.J., Jan. 5-7. At the 
same time, the four-year special Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education 
held its final meeting. 

Progress and concern for the future 
were mingled notes in the reports. 
Among facts highlighted were: 

e Support of Methodist colleges and 
universities has increased markedly under 
the quadrennial Emphasis on Christian 
Higher Education. Gifts coming from 
church sources to Methodist schools in 
1958-59 amounted to $8,092,000—an 
increase of a million dollars over the 
previous year and some $3,000,000 
higher than in 1955-56. 

e Support of and Wesley 
Foundations has not. reached the $1.30 
per member recommended by the 1956 
General Conference, but it is well on 
the way (see pages 13-14). 

e Enrollment in Methodist colleges, uni- 
versities and secondary schools grew by 
3.6 per cent last year. 

e While graduates of Methodist theo- 
logical seminaries last year hit a new 
high of 877, the number remains far 
below the 1,200 needed each year (see 
Tut Mernopist Story for February, 
pp. 2-5). 

e Circulation of church-school literature 
among Methodists ran about 6,700,000 
during the past year—a figure that has 


colleges 


changed little during the 1956-60 quad- 
rennium. 

e Enrollment in Methodist church 
schools grew by about one per cent dur- 
ing the past year to a total of 7,161,000. 
The 50,000 gain, smallest in years, is be- 
low the rate of population growth. 

In the hope of speeding up the rate 
of growth for Sunday schools and other 
phases of local-church Christian educa- 
tion, the board called for vigorous effort. 

A formal statement termed this a 
“crucial time” and said in part: 

“The General Board of Education 
challenges each local church school to 
establish for itself the goals for increase 
which it will undertake to realize during 
the coming quadrennium. 

“If the church is to be increasingly 
an effective leaven for righteousness in 
our land, the minimum endeavor must 
be a rate of church-school growth con- 
siderably larger than the rate of popula- 
tion increase in the community. Im- 
proving the quality of teaching and pro- 
gram and the effectiveness of the or- 
ganization are likewise essential. 

“To reach more persons, an increase 
in the number of our local church schools 
is necessary. Local churches are chal- 
lenged to co-operate with proper au- 
thorities in bringing this about, especially 
by establishing outpost church schools 
in growing areas and elsewhere as 
needed.” 


President Willis M. Tate (left) of Southern Methodist University is new president of the 
National Association of Schools and Colleges of The Methodist Church. Sharing in leader- 
ship are (from left) President Carl C. Bracy of Mount Union College, vice president; 
the Rev. Ralph W. Decker of the Board of Education, secretary; and President Vance D. 
Rogers of Nebraska Wesleyan University, treasurer. 
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Wanted: Old ‘Advocates’ 


The Board of Missions is looking fo 
two volumes of The Christian Advocat. 
and some other issues for its library. 

Needed are the 1859 volume of Th 
Christian Advocate; the 1936 volume o! 
The Christian Advocate published ij 
New York city; and issues of Jan. 12, 1% 
and 26 for 1933, and the Apr. 25 issu 
of 1935, all published in New York cit) 

Miss M. Dorothy Woodruff, researc] 
librarian for the Board of Missions, said 
the board will exchange bound volume: 
of 1887 or 1940 for the volumes of 1859 
or 1936. Or the board will pay $10 for 
the 1859 volume, $5 for the 1936 
volume, and 50¢ each for the stray issues 

Address all inquiries to Miss M. 
Dorothy Woodruff, research librarian, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River 


side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Stewardship of All Life 
Is Goal of Texas Churches 


A state-wide program of stewardshi 
promotion is being sponsored by all of 
the Methodist churches in Texas during 
1960 and 1961. 

The program was recommended by 
the interconference committee of — th« 
Texas Methodist Stewardship Move 
ment at a meeting in Dallas in November 

District superintendents of the five 
Methodist conferences in Texas are rec 
ommending that every quarterly con 
ference adopt the stewardship emphasis 
plan for 1960-61. The superintendents 
are also urging that each church have an 
every-member canvass before the end of 
the present conference year. 

“Stewardship of All of Life” is th« 
theme of the all-Texas program. Th« 
recommendation is that all churches 
enter a period of emphasis at the sam« 
time, beginning the first of October and 
continuing through Thanksgiving of 
1960. All churches are being asked t 
conduct their canvasses following this 
period. 

The plan will include sermons, train 
ing sessions, reading program and church 
school materials on: 

e Biblical backgrounds. 

e Stewardship of time and ability. 

e Stewardship of volunteer service. 

e Stewardship of possessions, emphasiz 
ing that the tithe is the most acceptabk 
method of giving. 

The Texas Methodist Stewardshi 
Movement committee has authorized th« 
production of a film, filmstrip, and slides 
for the use of all churches in promoting 
the stewardship program. 

The film will be produced by the radi: 
and television committee of First Church 


in Dallas. 
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Evangelism During Lent 


Lent is a good time for the church to 
start its personal evangelism program, the 
Board of Evangelism suggests. 

Many of the unchurched can never 
be reached through other evangelistic 
thrusts. They need the personal, friendly 
contact of dedicated Christians to lead 
them to their decision. What better time 
than Lent to recruit and train workers? 

A church may obtain Personal Evan- 
selism Covenant cards and booklets from 
Tidings. Also available is the turnover 
hart, You and Christian Witnessing, for 
use in training workers. 


Church Attendance Plans 


Many churches will be conducting a 
Try His Way” church attendance 
campaign. Others will want to conduct 
an attendance campaign for Lent, taking 
every step possible to see that every 
church member attends at least one wor- 
ship service at church each Sunday. 
Many churches need to re-establish or 
revive their Sunday evening services (see 
page 26). Others need to start having 
two Sunday morning services. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism, and the pastor might dis- 
cuss opportunities and _ responsibilities 
here and act. 

A descriptive folder listing many new 
materials to encourage church attendance 
may be obtained by addressing Tidings, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

The new booklet, The Meaning of 
Lent for Protestants (10¢; 10 or more, 
5¢ each), by James W. Henley, might be 
appropriate for use by the membership 
at this time. 


Materials on Marriage 

Lent also is a time to consider Protes- 
tant views on marriage and the home. 

Tidings has prepared literature on 
the Protestant idea of marriage. In the 
new leaflet, “Dearly Beloved . . .” (5¢; 
100 for $4), Don Ian Smith examines 
the words of the marriage vows in the 
light of their spiritual message for the 
Christian home today. Two booklets by 
\lan Walker are also useful. They are 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage (10¢; 6 
for 50¢), and Pathways to a Happy 
Marriage (10¢; 6 for 50¢). 

The tract, The Protestant Idea of 
Marriage by Seward Hiltner (100 for 
$2), discusses the Protestant concept of 
marriage and its place in the Christian 
faith. 

The problems of interfaith marriage 
ire discussed in two companion leaflets. 
They are If My Daughter Should Want 
to Marry a Roman Catholic, by H. Clif- 
‘ord Northcott, and If My Daughter 
Should Want to Marry a Mormon, by 
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P. Malcolm Hammond (each sells at 
5¢; 25 or more, 4¢ each). 


Military Chaplains Active 


Attendance by Air Force personnel and 
their families at chapels during 1959 
totaled more than 12 million, according to 
the Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 

Sunday school and religious education 
registered an attendance of 5,012,500 
during 1959. This was an increase of 
377,000 over 1958. 

During the year 1,310 Protestant 
preaching missions were conducted by 
guest clergyman at Air Force bases in the 
U.S. and overseas. Attendance for these 
was 107,224. 

Air Force chaplains performed 6,127 
marriages during the year, baptized 
18,862 persons, and conducted 2,450 
funerals. 


One hundred seventy-nine of the 451 
Methodist chaplains in the military are 
serving with the Air Force. 


For Lenten Reading 


Publications useful during Lent and 
at Easter are offered by The Upper Room, 
Devotional Literature Department of the 
Board of Evangelism. 

Teach Me to Pray, by W. E. Sangster, 
is the second annual book for Lent, a spir- 
itual guide for those who wish to learn to 
pray, to organize and lead prayer cells, 
and be sustained in a life of prayer. Each 
book sells at 35¢, 3 for $1, 12 for $3.50. 

Lenten Meditations for Youth com- 
piled by Maurice A. Phillips, has been 
prepared for young people. It is made 
up of meditations selected from past 
issues of The Upper Room. 15¢; 8 for 
$1; 100 for $10. 


Rufus Cranfill 


Six-year-old Suzanne gets a lift from her dad, Ed Harris, to give the Fellowship of Suffer- 
ing and Service a lift. Their church is Fernwood, Chicago, III. 


Boxes Promote Offerings 


Communion offering receptacles have 
been introduced to encourage interest in 
the Fellowship of Suffering and Service 
throughout the year. 

They may be obtained in either of 
two ways: 

e Woodworking hobbyists may con- 
struct them from specifications sheets 
supplied to ministers. 

e Through purchase of completed boxes. 

The gold-labeled natural wood gift 
boxes, reminiscent of mite boxes of the 
old English church, may be displayed 
in convenient and conspicuous locations 
on every Communion Sunday except 
World-wide Communion Sunday, at 


which time special offerings are received. 

Churches may ask the communion 
stewards to oversee the boxes and their 
gifts. 

Half of the amount received for the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service goes 
to the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, and the balance is divided 
equally between the Methodist Com- 
mission on Camp Activities and the 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 

A specification sheet, along with gold 
label sets, is available free upon request 
from the Central Promotional Office, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Finished, 
professionally-built boxes may be pur- 
chased through the same source at $4, 
cash with order. 
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Safety Film Widely Used 


The unusual safety film, Stop Driving 
Us Crazy (February Metruoptst Story, 
page 8), is receiving unusual attention by 
the general public as well as church 
groups. 

The 10-minute combination of a space- 
age story and hot jazz has been broadcast 
by more than 300 television stations, the 
Methodist Board of Temperance was told 
at its annual meeting in late January. In 
addition, the National Safety Council has 
sent recordings of the jazz score to a thou- 
sand disc jockeys. Letters received by the 
board indicate that many have played 
them. 

The report on reception of the new 
film was one of many made to the annual 
meeting. The Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, 
general secretary, encouraged the board 
with a Gallup Poll finding that the num- 
ber of drinkers in the U. S. has declined 
from 70 million eight years ago to less 
than 57 million today. 

Dr. Hooton praised the board’s pro- 
grams in education and rehabilitation. He 
called for a strengthening of its legislative 
efforts, both at the national level and to 
aid groups trying to tighten liquor control 
at the local and state levels. 

Roger Burgess, director of communica- 
tions, reported a new high in the number 
of cards for signing that Methodist 


churches ordered for Commitment Day: 
1,414,000. Commitment Day materials 
were issued in English and Spanish for 
the first time this year. 


Chaplains’ Load Is Big 


A church a day, or nearly so, enters 
the armed services of the U.S. 

That is what the Rev. John R. Mc- 
Laughlin, general secretary of the Com- 
mission on Chaplains, told the commis- 
sion at its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Jan. 19. 

Dr. McLaughlin pointed out that the 
number of Methodists entering service, 
when their wives and children have been 
added, amount to 280 a day—nearly 
equal to the membership of an average- 
sized Methodist church. An equal num- 
ber are separated from service daily. 

He estimated that 10 per cent of the 
men in uniform are Methodists, about 
350,000 at any one time. 

These figures indicate something of 
the size of our opportunity and responsi- 
bility, he said. Methodist ministers who 
become chaplains serve all Protestants 
in the units to which they are assigned. 
Numbers, however, help determine how 
many chaplains the three branches of the 
service ask from the denominations. 

At present The Methodist Church is 
“over quota”—although this does not 


Benevolence Report 


$12,200,000 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 
(Year's — 
,000) 


$12,2 


General Advance — 


Specials 


Week of Dedication 


January January 
1959 1960 


$1,140,506 $1,107,467 
709,031 


11,343 


World Service 


so far this year. 


Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service 


Race Relations Day * 
Methodist Student Day ‘ 
Methodist TV Ministry 
Administrative Funds 
ae 
Creret Administration 
$497,000) 
Interdenominational Co- 


speitee Ted 





$376 


72,283 


9,060 
14,376 
15,021 


151,618 





mean that new volunteers for the chap 
plaincy are not needed constantly. Com 
pared with approximately 10 per cen: 
Methodists among military personne! 
Methodists make up 15.3 per cent o/ 
all military chaplains. 

Methodist ministers are especially « 
ceptable as chaplains in part because o! 
their flexibility. They can easily ser 
Protestants of all denominations and a: 
not bound by narrow rules in admin 
istering the sacraments. Methodists cd 
better in qualifying, also, because of th: 
high educational standards they have a! 
ready met for annual conference mem 
bership. 

As of last Oct. 31 the commission hac 
record of 564 chaplains: 149 in th 
army, 121 in the navy, 175 in the ai 
force, 49 with Veteran’s Administration 
hospitals, and 70 in prisons, other in- 
stitions, or in industry. 

The number of civilian chaplains— 
the last category above—is growing 
slowly but steadily. The commission ap 
proved plans looking toward more staff 
services to this group. 

The commission voted a plan to im- 
prove the pension rights earned by min- 
isters while serving as chaplains. Many, 
especially those serving for short terms, 
fail to qualify for government pension 
rights and annual conferences are not 
responsible for their pension claims. 


$6,177,347 


_ 3,802,523 


95,701 


580,565 687,368 


82,407 
148,370 
133,743 


60,832 
151,158 
118,413 


915,851 989,916 


291,269 295,181 


225,267 222,267 


The fiseal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B, Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) 
are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Clothing Needs for 1960 
Total 10 Million Pounds 


American churchgoers are being asked 
to contribute 10 million pounds of used 
clothing and blankets for overseas relief 
during 1960. 

The Rev. R. Norris Wilson, executive 
director of Church World Service, said 
it least a million blankets are needed 
now if refugees and disaster victims are 
to be saved from freezing to death this 
winter. 

Representatives of 11 Protestant de- 
nominations, United Church Women, 
United Church Men, the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, National Student 
Christian Federation, and representatives 
f state and local councils of churches 
met in Chicago in January to discuss the 
United Clothing Appeal and needs 
round the world. 

Dr. Wilson said the need for blankets 
is so critical among refugees that Church 
World Service will arrange to air-lift 
them to areas of need as soon as they 
ire received at clothing centers. 

Requests for blankets have come from 
\lgeria, Tunisia, Gaza, Egypt, Burma, 
the Tibetan border of India, Calcutta, 
Japan, and Korea. 

Speakers at the Chicago meeting 
pointed out that idle garments which 
hang in the closets of America and the 
seldom-used clothing which is packed 
away in trunks and attics hold the dif- 
ference between life and death for many 
orphans, widows, refugees, victims of 
disaster, and the pitifully poor overseas. 

In addition to blankets, the most urgent 
need is for the following clothing: Men’s 
clothing, especially suits and_ trousers, 
bedding, teen-ager’s clothing for boys 
and girls, children’s garments, layettes, 
and women’s clothing, in this order. 

Other needs are for suits, overcoats, 
trousers, overalls, dresses, skirts, caps, 
gloves, mittens, sweaters, robes, mufflers, 
underwear, sturdy shoes, socks, stockings, 
infant’s wear, and cloth remnants for 
sewing. 

These items can’t be used: hats, bath- 
ing suits, formal clothes, bulky bedding, 
and women’s shoes with high heels, open 
toes, and narrow widths. 

To help get clothes processed and 
shipped overseas, Church World Service 
asks the donor or local organization to 
send eight cents per pound with clothing. 

Churches are asked to co-operate with 
clothing collection centers which help to 
gather and process clothing for shipment 
to Church World Service centers. 

Where there is no local collection 
center, churches and groups may send 
clothing directly to Church World Serv- 
ice Centers at New Windsor, Md.; 
Nappanee, Ind.; 919 Emerald Ave., 
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Modesto, Calif.; 4165 Duncan Ave., St. 
Louis, 10, Mo.; and 110 E. 29th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

The Methodist Church is one of 34 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
which co-operate with Church World 
Service. Methodists support Church 
World Service through their giving for 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief. 

One of the speakers at the Chicago 
meeting was the Rev. Gaither P. War- 
field, general secretary of MCOR. 


List Missions Films 


Churches planning to schedule motion 
pictures as part of their Lenten program 
will find the new 16mm Medical Mis- 
sion appropriate. 

The story of Casa Materna, the largest 
Protestant orphanage in Italy, is visu- 
alized in two sound filmstrips: Children 


of the Living City for adults and Letter 
from Franco for children. In the past 50 
years 8,000 children have been given a 
chance in life because of this unusual 
ministry begun by Papa Santi and now 
directed by the Rev. Emanuele Santi. 
This set consists of two color filmstrips 
with 33 1/3 rpm record, $12. For a 
free descriptive folder or the filmstrip 
set itself, write to the Department of 
Visual Education, Methodist Board of 
Missions, Room 1333, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 

At the 1956 General Conference, all 
of our churches were asked to take a 
closer look at Methodist work in four 
“Lands of Decision.” Next to actually 
traveling to those places, the four 16mm 
motion pictures offer the best means of 
taking this closer look. Mission in Bolivia, 
Congo Journey, Upriver in Sarawak, and 
Report Korea can be booked through 
your Cokesbury Film Library and from 
some Conference film libraries. 





World Service Agency: March 


BOARD OF EVANGELISM 


World Service Sunday this month falls on Mar. 27. The leaflet 
at right is offered for free distribution to inform Methodists as 
to how their dollars serve through one of the 17 World Service 
agencies. Pastors may order it from the Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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¢ The General Board of Evangelism gives leadership in winning persons to 
Christ and the Church, in helping them to develop spiritually (especially in 
the devotional life), and in helping inactive members to become active. 


¢ The board stimulates Methodists in the tasks of evangelism, trains them 


and gives them tools for the work. 


¢ Direction is by the general board, made up of 46 persons representing all 
jurisdictions. Bishop W. Angie Smith is president. Harry Denman is general 
secretary. 

¢ An administrative and field staff of 11 men assists Dr. Denman. Staff mem- 
bers prepare materials, lead training sessions, and direct evangelistic missions. 
¢ Printed resources of the board include tracts, leaflets, books, posters and 
other materials. Devotional literature includes The Upper Room, the world’s 
most widely used daily devotional guide. 


¢ The 1959-60 budget is $325,462. 


¢ The board’s work is dependent largely on the 2.2 cents it gets from each 
World Service dollar that is divided. This income is supplemented by gifts, 
bequests and investment earnings. 


To help members learn how World Service dollars serve in 
evangelism, use the leaflet (above) and information in church- 
school quarterlies. You may receive copies of The Methodist, 
the Tidings Tract of the Month, or other samples of evan- 
gelistic literature. For information on the board’s work or on 
its literature, write to: Methodist Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


World Service topic for April: Total World Service Program 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 








Mission Board Sets Goals for 1960-1964. 


Ninety-three new missionaries were 
commissioned at the 20th annual meeting 
of the Methodist Board of Missions at 
3uck Hill Falls, Pa., Jan. 12-22. 

The new class set a record, topping last 
year's previous high of 77. Those com- 
missioned come from 33 states and Swe- 
den. They will serve in the U. S. and 20 
countries of Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 


Spend $29 Million 


The Methodist Church, through its 
Board of Missions, spent almost $29 mil- 
lion at home and overseas during fiscal 
1959. Total income for the year was 
slightly more than $29 million. Both fig- 
ures set a new record. 

The board and its spent 
$15,665,000 on missions work in 44 
countries overseas during the year. Dis- 


divisions 


bursements for home _ missions 
$9,724,000. 

Total assets of the board and its divi- 
sions increased from $83,822,000 in 
1958 to $87,637,000 in 1959, a gain of 


$3,815,000. 


were 


Church Building Continues 


During the decade of the 50s The 
Methodist Church spent $986,278,000 
on church building, according to the Rev. 
B. P. Murphy, executive secretary of the 
Section of Church Extension, Division of 
National Missions. 

Dr. Murphy said Methodist church 
building costs in 1959 totaled $115,006,- 
000, a decrease of $4,613,000 below the 
record year of 1958. 

In addition Methodists paid $59,837,- 
000 on indebtedness on church property 
in 1959. 

Last year the Division of National Mis- 


sions made 357 donations totaling $1,- 
271,000 for church construction pur- 
poses and made 129 loans totaling $2,- 
369,000. Division architects reviewed 
plans for 686 churches and gave counsel 
to 189 churches at the building site. 
Trained fund raisers of the division 
helped 268 churches raise $20,439,000 
for building purposes. This included 
$122,000 in Alaska and $164,000 in 
Hawaii. 
More Members Overseas 

The Rev. Eugene L. Smith, general 
secretary of the Division of World Mis- 
sions, reported that 874,732 persons are 
now in full connection with The Meth- 
odist Church in lands outside the U. S. 
This is an increase of more than 100,000 
over the 1956 figure. 

In addition to those in full connection, 
Dr. Smith said there are about as many 
more nationals of various countries asso- 
ciated with Methodism overseas as pro- 
bationary members, inquirers, Sunday- 
school pupils, and others. 


Vote Record Budget 


The board voted a record budget of 
$22,321,749 for the 12 months begin- 
ning June 1. This is almost half a mil- 
lion dollars more than the 1959-60 ap- 
propriation. 

A breakdown of this figure shows 
$3,094,475 for the Division of National 
Missions, $9,976,789 for the Division of 
World Missions, and $9,250,476 for the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 


le > ; De 
New Quadrennial Program 


Under the over-all title of “Our Mis- 
sion Today,” the board launched its pro- 
gram for 1960-64. The program will 
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. .. 9ee your church at work along the way. 


Use the U.S. METHODIST TOURIST MAP io plan your 
route by way of Methodist colleges, institutions and mis- 
sion stations. Map locates 888 spots worthy of a visit, all 
shown in relation io main highways. 


Map folded in envelope . $1.00 
Map in tube, not folded . $1.50 


Central Promotional 
Office 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








focus special evangelistic efforts on Paki 
stan, Southern Rhodesia, Argentina, and 
China in Dispersion—new lands of Deci 
sion. 

Another phase of the program overseas 
involves the production and distribution 
of Christian literature and the communi 
cation of the Christian faith through ; 
wider use of audio-visual aids. 


Home Mission Emphases 


In its home missions program the boar«| 
plans these emphases during 1960-64: 

e Continued development of Hawaii a 
a showcase of Christian interracial har 
mony through evangelism and church ex 
tension. 

e An emphasis on Puerto Rico for Christ. 
e Adjustment of home missions programs 
to meet more adequately the rapidly 
changing parish conditions in the U. S. 
e Completion of the development of 
Alaska Methodist University. 

e Developing a new interpretation of 
home missions strategy and goals to meet 
new needs in America. 

The new program calls for a nation- 
wide study by Methodists focused on the 
church’s mission in its missionary en- 
deavor amid changing conditions. 

The study will center on “The Faith 
Which Compels Us,” “The Facts Which 
Confront Us,” and “The Frontiers Which 
Call Us.” 


Elect New Staff Members 

Five new staff members were elected 
by the board, including a new chief 
executive officer for the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service. 

Mrs. Porter Brown, treasurer of the 
WDCS, was elected general secretary of 
the Woman’s Division. She is the first 
person to hold this office. 

Other new staff members elected were 
Miss Florence Palmer, executive secretary 
for Southern Asia of the WDCS; the Rev. 
M. S. Pressey, assistant director of the De- 
partment of Architecture in the Division 
of National Missions; Mrs. Frederic 
Zerkowitz, associate editor of literature of 
the WDCS; and Miss Gene Elizabeth 
Maxwell, associate secretary of children’s 


work of the WDCS. 


Honor Retiring Bishops 


Bishops Arthur J. Moore and A. Frank 
Smith were honored by board members 
and friends in special ceremonies. Both 
men will retire from active service this 
year. 

Bishop Moore has been president of 
the board since it was organized 20 years 
ago when branches of Methodism united. 
Bishop Smith has been president of the 
Division of National Missions during the 
same period. 

Successors for both men will be chosen 
in September. 
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new publications 


ir THE Arms Race Enps, by Albert 

Gray and Byron L. Johnson. Board of 

World Peace. 15¢. 

This booklet deals with the relation- 
hip between expenditures for armaments 
ind the American economy. It asks the 
juestion: “Would our jobs be more or 
less secure in a disarmed world?” 

Collaborating are Dr. Gray, a Meth- 
odist who is also a professor of economics, 
ind Congressman Johnson of Colorado, 
: former teacher of economics. 


Order from: Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Iil. 


WEAPONRY, TECHNOLOGY, AND SCI- 
ENCE: LiFE or Deatn, by William 
Davidon. Board of World Peace. 10¢. 
This is a transcript of the address 

given by Dr. Davidon, a nuclear physi- 
cist, at the regional briefing conference 
on Christian social relations in Chicago 
in September of last year. The address 
aroused much interest and comment at 
the time. 


Order from: Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Optnon Scates. Board of World Peace. 
25¢ a set. 

This instrument is designed to help 
leaders discuss controversial subjects 
peacefully. The scales show six or seven 
possible positions on such subjects as 
Communism, the United Nations, China 
policy, and disarmament. 

The leader invites members of his 
group to voice freely all the arguments 


ANTI-PORNOGRAPHY 


¥ Service DEPARTMENT 

\ Methodist Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


__. A Sickness in Society, by Ralph 
Canon, revised. 25¢. 

Problems of Pornography: a Plan 
of Action for the Churches. Re- 
printed from Contact. One copy 
free, 100 for $2. 
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or the work of the church 


just out 


possible in behalf of each position. Both 
before and after the discussion it is in- 
teresting to obtain a “profile preference” 
of the group by asking each person to 
vote his preference secretly. 

Each set contains scales on the five sub- 
jects mentioned here and an explana- 
tion for their use. If a leader wants extra 
copies of any one scale, he may obtain 


them for 5¢ each. 


Order from: Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Iil. 


Wuat Peace Woutp Do To You, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 5¢. 


This is a reprint from Nation’s Busi- | 


ness dealing with economic aspects of 
disarmament. It has been published by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and is 
being distributed by the Board of World 


Peace. 


Order from: Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Tue Sanctuary, by Charles M. Crowe. 
Abingdon. 10¢, 12 for 75¢; 100 for 
$4.95. 


This is the 1960 edition of the annual 
booklet of Lenten meditations under the 
title The Sanctuary. 

It suggests scripture readings and gives 
a few devotional paragraphs for each of 
the 47 days of Lent, beginning with Ash 
Wednesday, Mar. 2. 

Dr. Crowe is pastor of Wilmette Parish 
Church, Wilmette, III. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory. 


STEWARDSHIP 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
FINANCE 

‘|’ General Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me: 


— 159 Stewardship Packet contain- 
ing year-round program of stew- 
ardship, Month of Stewardship 
Education and other sample 
pieces. $1. 


Tue Cuurcn’s First THousanp Years, 
by Robert Roy ‘Wright. Issued by 
Abingdon Press for the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Co-operative Publica- 
tion Association. $1. 

This is a volume in the Faith for Life 
Series of books for older youths and 
young adults. Written in a popular style, 
it describes the growth and the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church during 
the first 10 centuries of its life. 

Included are treatments of the rise of 
monasticism, the development of the 
papacy, the church’s struggles with 
heresies and the formulation of creeds 
to express the Christian faith, and the 
emergence of Eastern and Western ap- 
proaches to church life and worship. 
Questions for discussion are included for 
each chapter. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory. 


EVANGELISM 


TIDINGS 
1908 Grand Ave. 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 
| Please send me: 
_ “Dearly Beloved . . 
for $4. 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage. 
10¢, 6 for 50¢. 
Pathways to a Happy Marriage. 
10¢, 6 for 50¢. 
The Protestant Idea of Marriage. 
100 for $2. 
—__—._ If My. Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Roman Catholic. 5¢, 
25 or more, 4¢ each. 

If My Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Mormon. 5¢, 25 or 
more, 4¢ each. 

You and Christian Witnessing. 
Personal evangelism turn-over 
chart. $12. 

Church Attendance Plan Booklet. 
10¢, 6 for 50¢. 

My Church Attendance Record 
Card. 100 for 50¢. 

The Meaning of Lent for Protes- 
tants. 10¢, 10 or more, 5¢ each. 

Twenty-five Ways to Assimilate 
New Members. 35¢, 4 for $1. 

Assimilating New Members. 10¢, 
6 for 50¢. 

The Holy Habits of the Spiritual 
Life. 50¢, 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

Evangelistic Talent Sheet for 
Church Members. 100 for $2. 

—_— A Welcome From Your Neighbor- 
hood Church. 100 for $1.50. 


.” 5¢, 100 


Total amount of order $__ 
Cash enclosed $___ 


Charge to my account $___ 





THE FAMILY 


COKESBURY STORE 

(Address to the Cokesbury 

_ branch serving your territory.) 

Please send me: 

—__. The Church and Families 
BC). 25¢. 

___. Know Your Teenager (3001-BC), 
by Evelyn M. Duvall, Methodist 
edition. 20¢, 10 for $1.50, 50 
for $7. 

____. The Christian Home subscription 
envelopes. Free. 

The Christian 

copies. Free. 


(3000- 


Home 


sample 


Amount enclosed $__ 
Charge to my account $___ 
Name 


Address 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL. For 
1960. Edited by Charles M. Lay- 
mon. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don Press. $2.95. 

This is the fifth volume in this an- 
nual series. Writers include Roy L. 
Smith, Lindsey P. Pherigo, Floyd V. 
Filson, J. Philip Hyatt, Kendig Brubaker 
Cully, Robert J. McCracken, Alan 
Walker, G. Bromley Oxnam, and Wil- 
helm Pauck. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory. 


MYF Lenten Service oF Worsuip. 
Board of Education. Single copy free. 
This is a Lenten service of worship 

for MYF groups. A leader after obtain- 

ing one copy may duplicate it locally if 
he wishes. 

The service may be used in connection 
with a sacrificial meal and offering for 
overseas relief. Suggestions are given for 
preparing the sacrificial meal and for 
the committee work involved in the meal 
and service. 

Methodist Youth Fellowship units are 
being urged to receive a special Lenten 
offering to be sent to the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. 

Order from: Youth Department, Meth- 


odist Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Here’s Wuy anv How, by Henry M. 
Bullock, Editorial Division, Board of 
Education. Free. 

A brief leaflet giving seven points on 
why to use Methodist literature, and 
eight suggestions on how to use it. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Boarp OF SociaAL AND Economic 
RELATIONS 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me: 
—___. Road to Brotherhood. 40¢. 
____. Security in the Modern World and 
Study Guide. 35¢. 
Agricultural Packet. 50¢. 
Social Responsibility in Farm Life, 
by Wilcox. Paper back. 35¢. 


Study Guide for Social Responsi- 
bility in Farm Leadership. 15¢. 


Modern Samaritan. 35¢. 
Name 


Address 


Special offer. Please send check with 
order. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory. 


SHoutp Our Community ALLow AL- 
cCOHOL SALES? Board of Temperance. 
100 for $3. 

Here is an attractive “pick-up” leaflet 
designed to encourage church members 
to act against alcoholic beverages. 

Noting that “the sale of alcoholic 


beverages is a potential danger to the 


home, recreational, vocational and re- 
ligious life of every citizen in a com- 
munity,” the leaflet lists five positive 
benefits for communities that refuse al- 
coholic beverages. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


A Sickness 1n Society, by Ralph Can- 
non. Board of Temperance. 25¢. 

This revision of Cannon’s original 
booklet presents an up-to-date analysis 
of sex exploitation in our society. A new 
appendix outlines a plan of action for 
churches to take including local com- 
mittee action, state action, national ac- 
tion, and church and individual action. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 


Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Tue CuristiAN CHuRCH AND GAm- 
BLING, by Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr. 
Board of Temperance. 10¢; 100 for 
$7.50. 

A theological look at the problem of 
gambling, this booklet provides an ap- 
praisal of the problem and the distinct 
Christian issues involved. 

It concludes with a Christian resolu- 


tion urging abstinence from all types o! 
gambling. 


Order from: Service Department, 1( 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Tue Metuopist Fact Book, edited |) 
Albert C. Hoover. Council on Worl 
Service and Finance. $1.25. 

The new edition of The Methodist 
Fact Book, like its predecessors, contains 
a large body of basic statistical inform: - 
tion about our church. This edition giv: 
special attention to 20-year figures show- 
ing the growth and development of The 
Methodist Church from union in 1939 
up through 1959. 

The book’s three main sections arc: 
“Structure and Organization,” “The Fi- 
nances of The Methodist Church,” and 
“History, Growth and the Future.” 

In addition to basic data, the book 
contains a number of interesting compila- 
tions regarding the membership and giv- 
ing of local churches and divisions of the 
denomination. The Fact Book is illus- 
trated by charts, graphs and maps. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory. 


Prayer CaLenpar, 1960. Woman’s Di 
vision of Christian Service. 60¢, 3 for 
$1.50. 

The missionary-centered Prayer Cal- 
endar has as its purpose “to unite in one 
fellowship our workers in the home and 
foreign fields with our lay men and 
women everywhere through frequent, 
fervent, effectual prayer.” 

Like previous editions, it lifts up for 
daily prayer various individual workers 
and projects of the Board of Missions of 
The Methodist Church. Again it con 
tains the useful comprehensive listing of 
missionaries, deaconesses and _ special 
term workers of the Methodist Board of 
Missions. The list covers the Division of 
World Missions, the Division of National 
Missions, and Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. 


Order from: WDCS Literature Head 
quarters, 7820 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 


37, Ohio. 


Docrrine Learvets. Board of Evan 
gelism. Prices as indicated. 

Two new leaflets are made available b: 
the Board of Evangelism for this Lenten 
and Easter season. These leaflets a1 
especially appropriate for general distri 
bution to every Methodist home as w 
launch into the “Decade of Dynami 
Discipleship” in which we will re-stud 
our dynamic beliefs. 

Methodist Beliefs, by Bishop Geral 
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Kennedy, presents the essential Methodist 
beliefs in his usual readable style. He 
discusses these beliefs under the titles: 
“Experience,” “Freedom,” “Responsi- 
bility,” “Enthusiasm,” and “Perfection.” 
100 for $2. 

Prominent Doctrines of Methodism is 
1 large leaflet lifting out the statement 
of Methodist doctrines in The Methodist 
Primer. The printing in this form makes 
the statement available for distribution 
throughout the membership and con- 
stituency of a church. 5¢, 100 for $4. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
\laterials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Awake My Sout, by Maldwyn Edwards. 
Board of Evangelism. 15¢, 8 for $1, 
100 for $10. 


This is the story of Philip Doddridge 
in the Upper Room’s “Great Hymn 
Writers” series. 

The author is an outstanding British 
Methodist clergyman. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


TuroucH Curist Our Lorp, by G. 
Ernest Thomas. Board of Evangelism. 
50¢; 12 or more copies, 35¢ each. 
Dr. Thomas, director of the Depart- 


MISSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
Methodist Board of Missions 
Room 1333 
475 Riverside Dr. 
New York 27, N.Y. 
These picture packets contain six 8x10- 
inch glossy prints illustrating mission 
work and cardboard titles for display. 
Please send me: 
Medical Missions picture packet. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
Africa picture packet. $1.50 post- 
paid. 
Puerto Rico picture packet. $1.50 
postpaid. 
India picture packet. $1.50 post- 
paid. 
Bolivia picture packet. $1.50 post- 
paid. 
Sarawak picture 
postpaid. 
Alaska picture packet. $1.50 post- 
paid. 
Korea picture packet. $1.50 post- 


packet. $1.50 
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ment of Spiritual Life of the Board of 
Evangelism, has written a series of 11 
sermons of the mission of Christ. Always 
a popular writer, Dr. Thomas has dis- 
played a deep Christian understanding 
and spiritual insight. 

These sermons deal with the themes 
of faith, God, salvation, forgiveness, 
power, peace, joy, love, character, the 
Kingdom, and eternal life. 


Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


Tue EvaNGELIsM oF Jesus, by Mack 
B. Stokes. Board of Evangelism. 50¢; 
12 or more, 35¢. 

This new book by Dr. Stokes of the 
Candler School of Theology, Emory 
University, is arranged for personal read- 
ing or group discussion. 

It is suggested for use by the com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
as a midweek study discussion, as a 
Sunday evening fellowship study, or as 
a family group and prayer group study. 

Beginning with a discussion of “The 
Master’s Great Concern,” in 10 chapters 
this volume tells how Jesus used both 
the Scriptures and everyday experiences; 
of how he asked key questions and then 
went straight to the point confronting 
people with responsibility, lostness, and 
judgment; of how he associated intimately 
with all kinds of people and led them 
into a right understanding; and of how 


WORLD PEACE 


Boarp oF Wortp PEACE 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me: 


____._ If the Arms Race Ends (what will 
disarmament mean to our econ- 
omy?). 15¢. 


—__. Resolutions of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Board of World 
Peace, November, 1959. 10¢. 


____. Opinion Scales (set of six). 25¢. 


—___. Wanted: a World Refugee Year 
(the original plea by three 
British youths). 25¢ ~ 

___. Weaponry, Technology, and Sci- 
ence: Life or Death? by Wil- 
liam Davidon, physicist. 10¢. 

___. Not Fear But a Sound Mind (civil 
defense). 5¢. 

Issues in the Nuclear Age. 5¢. 

____ What Peace Would Do to You 
(economic aspects of disarma- 
ment). 5¢. 


he used healing, enlisted others in his 
work and gave himself. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Wuo Fottows in His Tratn?, by 
Philip Watters. Board of Evangelism. 
15¢, 8 for $1, 100 for $10. 

The story of Reginald Heber is told in 
this booklet in the “Great Hymn Writers” 
series. 

The author is a Methodist minister in 
New York city and a leader in the Hymn 
Society of America. He presents high- 
lights of Heber’s life and some of his 
best hymns. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Recister CuristiaAN Opinion. Social 
Concerns agencies. 10¢; 12 for $1; 
100 for $7.50. 

For the new session of Congress, a 
1960 edition of Register Christian Opin- 
ion 1s out. 

A directory of all members of Congress, 
it indicates the districts, party affiliations 
and committee assignments. 

The booklet is useful in education or 
action programs involving legislation. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


FAMILY WEEK 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


—— The Family As a Christian Com- 
munity (1960 leaflet). 12 for 
20¢, 100 for $1. 


__ We Are His People (191-60-C). 
Children’s Day program. 15¢, 
2 for 25¢, 10 for $1. 
National Family Week poster (11 
by 7 inches). 10¢, 3 for 25¢. 
The Second Look (3101-C), by 
Nora Stirling and based on 
family use of time. Production 
packet contains 8 scripts. $1. 
—_— Parents Groups study material. 1 
copy free. 


Some good books for Parents 
(3097-B). 1 copy free. 


Amount enclosed $__ 
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New Church-school Program 
The Idea: 


County officials addressing church- 
school sessions increase attendance 
and establish a better understanding 


with units of local government. 


Christian social 
relations has initiated a program we call 
“Meet Your New County Officers.” 
Following the November election we 
county 


Our commission on 


scheduled the newly elected 
officers to speak to our adult church- 
school classes during their regular sessions. 
Subject of their talks was “How Can I 
Be a Christian in My Office?” or “Chris- 
tian Witness in Public Office.” The ad- 
dresses were well publicized. 

On the Sunday of the first talk we 


set a new church-school attendance rec- 


ul 


worked 


for 
us 


ord of 180, against a previous high of 
168 over a five-year period. Although 
somewhat lower, the second and third 
Sundays also showed a gain over the five- 
year period. And a new yearly attendance 
average of 120 was gained. 

Speakers were newly elected county 
officers A. E. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools; Mrs. Nell Jobusch, treasurer, 
and Richard Maynard, the new sheriff. 

All three departments were invited 
to the last session. One little boy, upon 
shaking hands with the sheriff said: “I’d 
rather meet you in Sunday school, sir, 
than in jail!” 

These meetings helped both the coun- 
ty officers and the local church. We all 
learned two truths: many laws have 
grown out of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion; second, our midwestern rural so- 
ciety is bound up with our religion. 


Shaking hands in church school is a better way to get acquainted with Sheriff Richard 
Maynard (right) than at the jail, according to 11-year-old Billy Portigue of Viola (III.) 
Church. In full agreement are Ed Linn (left), chairman of the Christian social relations 
committee and the Rev. Herschel Cline, pastor. 


We also learned much about th. 
county officers—requirements for can 
didacy, duties, responsibilities, and 1 
wards. The officials were happy to learn 
that our church is actively interested in 
and supports them. We feel that it is 
mutually profitable experience. 

Herscuet Curing, Minister 


Viola CI.) Church 


Trip Builds Mission Interest 
The idea: 


Their charch helps to support an 

® Indian pastor in Oklahoma, so thi 
youth group made a bus trip to se 
what their money does. 


The Senior MYF of the Charleston 
CIll.) church believes in learning about 
mission centers of The Methodist 
Church. Previous trips have taken them 
to Henderson Settlement in Kentucky, 
Pittman Center in Tennessee, and 
Cherokee Methodist Center in North 
Carolina. 

When the Charleston church assumed 
a responsibility for part of the salary of 
the Rev. Sam Rider, Cherokee pastor of 
the Tahlequah Methodist Mission in 
Oklahoma, the 1958 destination of the 
group was determined: “Oklahoma here 
we come.” 

The Tahlequah mission has about 25 
members who worship in a house that 
has been converted. Members come from 
as far away as 20 miles. Sam makes sev- 
eral trips each Sunday in his own car to 
transport members to the services. This 
means that the Sunday services do not 
always begin at the stated time. It also 
means that Sam’s dinner is late on Sun 
day. 

The Sunday service in which th« 
Charleston youths shared included sing- 
ing in Cherokee and Choctaw, a message 
by Mr. Rider, and a few words by Rev. 
Frank Nestler, pastor of the Charleston 
church. 

The Rider family totals 12 in all with 
cight children at home. The Indian mem 
bers of the mission attempt to pay a 
salary of $5 per month. Last year they 
could only pay $50. This means that th« 
$1,800 provided by churches of th 
Illinois Conference is greatly appreciated 
by the Rider family. 

The young people enjoyed informal 
fellowship and worshiped with the mem 
bers on Sunday morning. 

The MYF trip also included a visit t 
Cookson Hills Center, a project of th: 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service 

Howarp Osorn 
NOTE—A map issued by Tue Metuopist 
Story will help bus parties and individual! 


tourists get to mission stations and Meth- 
odist institutions. See ad on page 36. 
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more 


TH 
Hoty 


topics 


per c 


THE UPPER ROOM BOOK FOR LENT: 
TEACH ME TO PRAY  W.E. Sangster 


Written in the easy-to-read yet highly informative style of an out- 
standing British minister and author. Speaks to those who wish to 
learn how to pray, to those who want to establish prayer cells, and 
to those who wish to be sustained in a life of prayer. 

35¢ each; 3 for $1.00; $3.50 per dozen. 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 
Maurice A. Phillips 


Carefully selected meditations for youth—Ash Wednesday through 
Easter Day. Informative articles on Lent and worship. Beautiful 
four-color cover, “Christ of St. John of the Cross,” by Salvador 
Dali. 15¢ each; 8 for $1.00; $10.00 per 100. 


Other aids... 


A LayMAN’s Guipe to Our Lorp’s Prayer, Kendrick Strong. A refreshing ap- 
proach to the greatest of all prayers. 35¢ each; 3 for $1.00; $3.50 per dozen. 


BretwEEN Dawn anp Dark, Frederick Ward Kates. A guide to spiritual power in 
a day set apart with God. 50¢ each; $5.00 per dozen. 


Tue Urrer Room devotional guide will keep you in daily touch with God. 10 or 
more copies of one issue to one address, 7¢ per copy. 


Tur Upper Room Companion, Gerald O. McCulloh. A companion with THE 
Hoty Brsce and THe Upper Room. Theological developments of the weekly 
topics of THE Upper Room. Meditations for the year 1960 in one volume. $1.00 
per copy; $10.00 per dozen. 


, 


A Pocket Prayer Book (white de luxe edition), Ralph S$. Cushman. A beautiful 
book of scripture, prayers, quotations, inspirational verses. Bound in white imi- 
tation leather. Comes in white gift box. 75¢ each; $7.50 per dozen. 


Prayer Girt Box, Ralph S. Cushman. Four books of scripture, prayers, inspira- 
tional verses in white gift box: A Pocket Prayer Book, A Pocket Book of Power, 
The Pocket Book of Faith, and The Pocket Book of Hope. $1.75 per box; 3 boxes 
for $5.00. Individual books, 50¢ each; $5.00 per dozen, 


THe Famiry at Prayer, Abigail G. Randolph. A book of prayers for each 
and every member of the family. 75¢ each; $7.50 per dozen. 


YoutH at Prayer, Harold and Dorothy Ewing. A gift to be treasured 
by youth. Contains prayers and prayer-helps. Sky-blue imitation leather 
binding. 75¢ each; $7.50 per dozen. 


Great Prayers Box, J. Manning Potts. Two books of eloquent prayers in 
white gift box:-Prayers of the Early Church and Prayers of the Middle Ages. 
$1.00 per box; 6 boxes for $5.00. Individual books, 50¢ each; $5.00 per 
dozen. 


CHILDREN’S Prayers, Lucy Gray Kendall. A book of delightful poems and 
drawings. Sturdily bound in blue cloth. 50¢ each; $5.00 per dozen. 


Che Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 editions @ 3,000,000 circulation @ 31 languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE e@ NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of 
the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s March covers tell two significant 
stories: higher education and Methodist travel. For facts 
about Methodist universities, see pages 3-5. The back cover 


shows the Rev. Donald Streat showing historic Wesley's 


Chapel in Bristol, England, to an American tour group. 1960 


opportunities to ‘travel Methodist’ are given on page 20. 








